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The collection of pictorial memorials of the service of New 
Hampshire men in the War of the Rebellion is a subject which 
early engaged the attention of several persons in official and un- 
official stations. Considerable progress was made under these 
efforts for a time, and they resulted in placing a few painted por- 
traits of officers, and about fifty photographs framed in groups, in 
the state’s custody. In 1888 or 1889, specific action was taken 
by the governor and council, at the instance of Gen. Charles Will- 
iams, then a member of that body, and under this authority the 
work of continuing the collection was actively resumed by the 
adjutant-general. This undertaking was endorsed by the legislature, 
which appropriated a small fund to be employed in the procure- 
ment of original pictures and copies for the state albums. The 
result has been gratifying to all who recognize the importance of 
perfec ting such a state collection before the obliteration of plates 
and the scattering of prints render further effort futile. 

In Massachusetts and in other states the organizations of the 
Loyal Legion have taken this work in hand and carried it to an 
extent which is admirable. As there is no distinctive New Hamp- 
shire branch of this order, the contributions of members resident 
in this state doubtless aid materially in a variety of ways in the 
collections in other jurisdictions. ‘The methods employed by reg- 
imental historians, in regard to pictures of officers and men who 
served in their respective organizations, are not uniform. The 


Fourteenth Regiment memorial gives pictures of nearly or quite 
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all the officers on its roster. The Thirteenth gives none. The 
others already published have only such as circumstances make 
available, and none of them approach the completeness accom 
plished by the committee of the Fourteenth. It will be seen that 
the mere matter of labor in collecting the original pictures for a 
regimental history is not the serious element. ‘The expense of 
engraving is the obstacle which has made it impossible to include 
a general representation of officers in these publications. All 
that has been accomplished, notwithstanding these obstacles, is 
valuable, and is in a desirable form for permanent reference 
and preservation. It is due to the state and to the history of a 
most important epoch, however, that other and wider efforts 
should be made to give the state collection a character for com- 
pleteness in detail and variety of illustration that will entitle it to 
rank as one of the most admirable monuments to commemorate 
the part taken by New Hampshire men as leaders in the conflict 
with disunion. 

\s illustrating the possibilities of local or individual etfort, and 
perhaps of indicating the impossibilities of the complete success 
of any scheme for perfecting such a collection as is proposed, 
without the cooperation of some local organization or personal aid 
from different parts of the state, the following memoranda are pre 
sented. They give an epitome of the record of every officer who is 
known to have been a native or a resident or a representative on 
the quota of the town of Littleton. The accompanying illustra 
tions are reproductions of the pictures in the state collection, and 
effectively present new suggestions as to the possibilities in an 
interesting branch of local history. The list includes every officer 
who can be assigned to either of the classes indicated. The 
sketch also shows the date of the subject’s residence in town, or 
such other reason as has been deemed sufficient to give him place 
in the article. Pictures of cabinet size of all the officers men 
tioned have been placed in the state collection. In many in- 
stances, one taken in war time, and one or two in more recent 
years, have been supplied. On the plan of collection which has 
been pursued in this instance, it will be noted by those who may 
undertake similar contributions, that often the same officer may 


be assigned to several municipalities, as a native of one, a resi- 
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dent of another or of several, or as serving on the quota of others 
still. Thus every town or city list that is completed must contain 
material which makes less difficult the task of each successive 
contributor who may add a local section to the tablets of the state 
album. 

Another fact should be noted. All grades of artistic work are 
represented of necessity. The character and effect of the repro- 
duction by the engraver depend on whether the copy from which 
he makes the plate is clear and distinct, or otherwise, and the dif- 
ficulty in illustrating such an article as this should be understood 
ind appreciated. A recent and a well executed photograph will be 
found to be the basis of an engraving comparatively satisfactory. 
\ blurred and antiquated card photograph or tintype, copied and 
re-copied, subjected to years of rough usage or neglect, will, on 
the other hand, but indifferently serve the purpose of illustration. 
All sorts and conditions of pictures have been called to do duty 
in this article, because the choice was between the use of some 
imperfect original or the omission from the illustrations of those 


who were not less worthy of a place than their companions in arms. 


COLONEL AND BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE W. GILI 


[See | INTISPIECE. ] 


General Gile was born January 25, 1830. Until fifteen years 
of age he resided at Littleton. No middle name is represented by 
the middle initial. His father was Aaron Gile of that place, who 
commanded a company of cavalry attached to the Thirty-second 
regiment of the old militia system. The son inherited the military 
spirit and sought service in the war with Mexico, but was pre- 
vented by the refusal of Captain Batchelder, of Haverhill, to enlist 
him on account of his non-age. His military record is upon the 
authority of Hamersly’s “History of Officers of the Regular 
\rmy and Navy,” who served in the Civil War, and Burleigh’s 
* History of the Gile Family.” He entered the service April 23. 
1861, as first lieutenant ‘T'wenty-second Pennsylvania infantry, and 
served to August 7, 1861, upon which date he was honorably 
mustered out, his term of service having expired. He re-entered 


the service September 16, 1861, as major in the Eighty-eighth 


Pennsylvania infantry, and was promoted lieutenant-colonel Sep- 
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tember 1, 1862, and colonel January 24, 1863. He served with 
his regiment in the defences of Washington, the Army of Virginia, 
and the Army of the Potomac, from October 1, 1861, to Septem- 
ber 17, 1862, upon which date he was wounded in the Battle 
of Antietam, while in command of his regiment. He was absent, 
by reason of wounds, until honorably discharged for disability 
March 2, 1863. He was appointed major in the Veteran Reserve 
corps May 22, 1863; served as a member of a oard of examin- 
ers for the Veteran Reserve corps to some time 1n November, 
1863; commanded a brigade engaged in the defences of Wash- 
ington, July 10 to 13, 1864; and for energy and good conduct in 
assisting to repel the attack on Fort Slocum, D. C., he was brevet- 
ted brigadier-general. He commanded the garrison of Washing- 
ton to September, 1865, and was on duty in the Bureau of Ref- 
ugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands in South Carolina to 
January 4, 1867, upon which date he was honorably mustered out 
of the volunteer service. He was appointed first lieutenant in the 
Forty-fifth United States infantry, to date from July 28, 1866, and 
promoted captain February 4, 1868. He received the brevets of 
captain “for gallant and meritorious services in the second Battle 
of Bull Run;” major * for gallant and meritorious services at the 
Battle of South Mountain, Maryland;” and_ lieutenant-colonel 
“for gallant and meritorious services at the Battle of Antietam.” 
His further services in the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands was in South Carolina from January 5, 1867, 
to October 10, 1868, and in Florida with brevet rank to July 15, 
1870. He was on duty at headquarters Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, at Washington, until he was 
retired from active service with the full rank of colonel, Decem- 
ber 15, 1870, for disability resulting from wounds received in line 
of duty, under section 32 of the act of congress approved July 20, 
1866, which authorized retirement in such cases with the full rank 
of the command held by the officer when the disabling wounds 
were received. Incidental to his field service he participated 
with his regiment in the Battles of Cedar Mountain, three days at 
Rappahannock Station, Thoroughfare Gap, Bull Run, second 
Chantilly, South Mountain, and Antietam. He was in command 


from and during the Battle of Bull Run to Antietam. At the 
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second Battle of Bull Run Major Gile commanded the Eighty- 
eighth Pennsylvania volunteers. This regiment was one of the 
four comprising Tower’s brigade, and of the conduct of that brig- 
ade, General Pope, in his official report, speaks as follows: 

“Tower's brigade, of Rickett’s division, was pushed forward 
into action in support of Reynolds's division, led forward in person 
by General Tower with conspicuous skill and gallantry. 

“The conduct of that brigade in plain view of all the forces on 
our left was especially distinguished, and drew forth hearty and 
enthusiastic cheers. ‘Their example was of great service, and in- 
fused new spirit into all the troops who witnessed their intrepid 
conduct.” 

He was stationed in the city of Washington from November, 
1863, to the close of the war, and in this time commanded a regi- 
ment, brigade, and the garrison of Washington, which consisted 
of two brigades of infantry, a battery of artillery, and a detach- 
ment of cavalry. He commanded President Lincoln’s second in 
augural and funeral escort, and was general officer of the day on 
the occasion of the final review of the armies at the close of the 


war. His present address is 3711 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLONEL ALPHA BURNHAM FARR. 


The Littleton family of which Colonel Farr was a distinguished 
representative, was from Cheshire county. Their rétord will stand 
in the local annals as exceptional, in that 
four of the name—natives of Littleton 
held commissions in the volunteer service. 
Alpha Burnham Farr removed from town 
when quite young, and in his mature years 
became a prominent citizen of Lowell, 
Mass. There he held important civil of- 
fices, including that of city marshal. He 
was active in the state military service be- 
fore the war, and with the Sixth regiment 


responded at the first call. He was mus- 





tered into the service of the United States 


Col. A. B. Farr. 


as adjutant of that regiment April 22, 
1861, and remained with it till he was mustered out upon the 


completion of the term of service, August 3. He participated 
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in the historic march of the regiment through Baltimore. He 
immediately, upon the expiration of his first term, joined the 
Twenty-sixth Massachusetts regiment, and was mustered in as 


> 


> 


its lieutenant-colonel August 28, 1861; was promoted to colonel 
July 28, 1862, and was mustered out November 7, 1864. The 
regiment served under General Butler in the department of the 
Gulf, and Colonel Farr acquitted himself as one of the officers 
to whom the government of New Orleans was committed, and 
as a capable officer in the field. After the war he resided at 
Rumney, N. H., where he died July 4, 1879. He was born at 
Littleton March 21, 1821. 


MAJOR EVARTS WORCESTER FARR. 


Evarts W. Farr, the son of John and Tryphena (Morse) Farr, 
was born in Littleton, N. H., October 10, 1840. In the autumn 
of 1856 he entered the academy at Thetford, Vt., leaving the 
same in 1859 with valedictory honors. He entered Dartmouth 
college in 1859 with the class of 1863. In April, 1861, he was 
one of the first men to enlist under the call 
of President Lincoln for volunteers, and 
among the volunteers of northern Grafton 
county his name stands the first enrolled. 
June 4, 1861, he received the commission 
of first lieutenant of Company G, Second 
New Hampshire volunteers. During the 
year he was seriously ill for a portion of 
the time. But, recovering his health, on 
January 1, 1862, he was commissioned 
captain of the same company. On the 





fifth day of May, at Williamsburg, while in 


Major E. W. Farr. 


the act of firing, his right arm was shat- 
tered by a Minié ball; but coolly picking up his revolver he 
passed to the rear, where he remained with wet clothing for forty- 
eight hours. He was then conveyed to Fortress Monroe, and 
thence to his home, which he reached in fifteen days from the 
time he was wounded, his right arm in the meantime having been 


amputated at the shoulder. In six weeks he returned to the 


front. On the 4th of the following September he resigned his 
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commission as captain to accept a po- 
sition in the Eleventh New Hamp- 
shire volunteers tendered him by the 
vovernor and his council, and on the 
gth of the same month he was com- 
missioned major of the Eleventh. 
Shortly after, on December 13, 1862, 
he participated in the Battle of Fred- 
ericksburg, having command of the 
left wing of his regiment. Major Farr 


was with his regiment in Mississippi, 





but upon its return to Kentucky was 


Hon. E. W. Farr. 


granted a furlough. Upon its expira- 
tion, he reported to General Burnside at Cincinnati, and was 
placed on detached service, serving most of the time until the war 
closed as judge advocate on court martial duty, being mustered 
out January 4, 1865. 

\fter the war he practised law in Littleton, taking high rank. 
He was assessor of his internal revenue district, was solicitor for 
Grafton county, and at one time a member of the governor’s coun- 
cil. He was elected to the Forty-sixth congress of the United 
States by a handsome plurality and majority, and served with 
great fidelity upon the Committee on Pensions. He was re elected 
to the Forty-seventh congress in November, 1888. Shortly after 
his re-election he died, November 30, 1880. Eloquent eulogies 
were paid to his worth by his fellow-members in congress. A 
memorial volume containing their addresses was published by 
congress. He was buried with civic and military honors in Glen- 
wood cemetery at Littleton. ‘The “ History of the Eleventh Reg- 
iment” has a biographical sketch and a war time portrait of the 
Major. He is also mentioned in Abbott's “ History of the First 
Regiment,” p. 80. A camp of Sons of Veterans at North Ha- 
verhill bears his name. ‘The oil painting in Doric hall at the 
state house, though representing him in the uniform of his rank, 
is based upon a picture taken while he was a member of con- 
gress. Major Farr was selected by the war department as colonel 
to command a provisional regiment raised in the District of Co- 


lumbia for the defence of Washington, but owing to complica- 
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tions which were well understood in New Hampshire at the time, 
this promotion was not effected. 


MAJOR SAMUEL GRAVES GOODWIN. 


Major Goodwin was a native of Littleton, born June 2, 1835. 
His parents were Samuel and Martha (Nourse) Goodwin. His 
maternal grandfather was ensign of the first 
company of militia in this town. Samuel 
G. Goodwin was employed in the fire de- 
partment of the city of New York, and 
enlisted April 20, 1861, in the regiment of 
Fire Zouaves raised and commanded by the 
gallant Ellsworth. With this organization 
he participated in the first Battle of Bull 
Run. Returning home soon after, he ob- 


tained authority to recruit for the Sixth 





regiment, and in a short time raised a de- 
tachment of nineteen men, principally from 
Maj. SAMUEL G. GOODWIN. : : - 
Littleton and Bethlehem, all of whom, how- 
ever, were credited to Littleton. He was made second lieutenant 
of Company B, November 30, 1861; first lieutenant May 16, 1862 ; 
captain July 31, 1862: brevetted major to date from April 2, 1865, 
for gallant and meritorious conduct before Petersburg. 

Physically, Major Goodwin was a man of remarkable strength 
and endurance. His weight, however, was so great that it was a 
severe burden to him in the service, and but for his strong consti- 
tution it would have incapaciated him from a great part of the 
duties that devolved upon him. He was severely wounded June 3, 
1864, at Cold Harbor, and suffered several other injuries. He was 
with his regiment in most of its active service, and performed scru- 
pulously his share of details on courts martial, etc. He was mus- 
tered out as captain, July 17, 1865. After this he returned to 
Littleton, and was employed as postal mail agent for some time on 
the line from Boston to Littleton. At times, also, he was em- 
ployed and resided at Manchester in his last years. He never 
married. His death occurred unexpectedly at Manchester April 


24,1875. The earthly remains of this brave man now fill a sol- 


dier’s grave in Glenwood cemetery in his native town. 
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MAJOR JOHN JOHNSON LADD. 


Paymaster John J. Ladd was born at Newbury, Vt., May 11, 
1828. He was a graduate of Dartmouth 
college in the class of 1852. Excepting 
during the period of his army life he was 
engaged in educational work from the time 
he left college. He was appointed pay- 
master of volunteers, with the rank of ma- 
jor, July 2, 1864, and was mustered out 


November 1, 186s. He was master of the 





high and graded schools at Littleton for 
three years, 1870-73. He was after- 


wards superintendent of schools in the 





south, and agent of the Peabody Educa- 


Maj. Joun J. Haut 


tional trust. In short it may be said that 
substantially his life work was in the cause of education. He died 


at Brockville, Ontario, January 27, 1889. 


CHAPLAIN GEORGE GARDNER JONES. 


Rev. George G. Jones was born in 
Sterling, Mass., October 9, 1822. He 
was a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal church at the time of his 
appointment as chaplain, and a resi- 
dent of Nashua. This was the home 
of Gen. Aaron F. Stevens, Lieut. Col. 
George Bowers, and other well known 
officers of the Thirteenth regiment, of 
which Mr. Jones became chaplain on 


September 3, 1862. He served with 





the regiment during almost the entire 


Rev. GeorGce G. JONES. 


period of their active service at the 
front, which included the Fredericksburg campaign and operations 
in North Carolina, eastern Virginia, and the investment of Peters- 
burg and Richmond. Mr. Jones was the minister at All Saints’ 
Episcopal church at Littleton in 1880 and 1881. He died May 9, 
1891, at Brighton, Mass. 
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CHAPLAIN GEORGE SEYMOUR BARNES. 


Rev. George S. Barnes was born at Charlotte, Vt. May 24, 
1829. He was pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Lit- 
tleton in 1861~"62, and was engaged in this ministry at the time 
of the first call for troops in 1861. His participation in the move 
ment to meet the requisition is mentioned in Abbott's history of 
the First regiment, p. 89. He was appointed chaplain of the 
Seventeenth regiment November 4, 1862, 
and was mustered out April 16, 1863. The 
next day he was appointed chaplain in the 


Second regiment, but declined the commis- 





sion. He was appointed chaplain of the 
‘Twenty-ninth regiment United States col- 
ored troops, November 19, 1864; served 
through the war with the regiment: was 
wounded at Bermuda Hundred, and was 
mustered out November 6, 1865. He is 
still engaged to some extent in the minis 
try, and resided at Charlevoix, Mich., in 


i891. In the Minutes of Methodist Epis 





Rev. Geo. S. BARNES. 


copal Conference for 1892 he is mentioned among the “ supernu 


meraries ” in Michigan. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON ALBERT WARREN CLARKE, M. ID 


Dr. Albert W. Clarke practised his 
profession at Littleton for a period of 
about ten months in 1856, and left this 
field, locating at Woburn, Mass. From 
that place he was appointed assistant- 
surgeon of the Thirty-fifth Massachu- 
setts Infantry, August 14, 1862; he re- 
signed and was honorably discharged 
May 1, 1863. The next year he re- 
turned to Littleton and resumed prac- 


tice. He continued here till his death, 





March 27, 1867. He was born at Lis- 


bon July 25, 1828. He took his degree Dr. ALBERT WARREN CLARKE. 
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in medicine at Dartmouth Medical college in 1851. His widow 


and three children survive him, all residing in Massachusetts. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEON JAMES LANG HARRIMAN, M. D. 


Dr. James Lang Harriman was born in Peacham, Vt., May 11, 
1833. He was educated at the academies in Meriden and Exeter, 
and in 1853 entered the office of Dr. Albert Winch, at Whitefield, 
where he pursued the usual course of study. He then attended 
three full courses of lectures at the medical colleges at Woodstock, 
Vt., Albany, N. Y., and Brunswick, Me., 
and was graduated from the last named 
in 1857. ‘The same year he began the 
prac tice of his profession in Littleton. 
He remained here four and a half years. 
On July 31, 1862, he entered the service 
as assistant surgeon of the Thirteenth reg- 
iment Massachusetts volunteers, and was 
discharged for disability January 30, 1863. 
He then settled in Hudson, Mass., where 


he now resides. He is a member of the 





White Mountain, Middlesex Southern, and 


Dr. Jas. L. HarRRimMan. 


Massachusetts medical societies. While 
residing in Littleton he was chairman of the school committee. 


WARRANT SURGEON GEORGE BEEBE, M. D 


Rev. George Beebe, M. p., was born 
it Bacomb, Somersetshire, England, on 
June 9, 1828. He served in the war 
with Mexico and was a practising phy- 
sician at the time of the Civil War. 
He was called into the service of the 
medical department under the desig- 
nation of warrant surgeon, and as such 
did duty during the last of the war. He 
entered the ministry of the Methodist 


Episcopal church, and filled a series 





of appointments, including the church 
at Littleton in 1872 ne While resid- Rev. Georce Beess, M. D. 
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ing at Gosport he was several times a member of the legislature. 
He died at Bethlehem, March 7, 1877, and is buried in Glenwood 
cemetery in Littleton. A more extended sketch of his life and 
ministry is contained in the obituary notice in the Minutes of the 
New Hampshire Conference for 1877, p. 28. 


CAPTAIN HURENZO. RICHARDSON, 


Captain Richardson was born at Cabot- 
ville in Chicopee, Mass., March 2, 1844. 
His christian name is a combination of 
that of his father, Hugh, and that of his 
uncle, Lorenzo. In the record it is often 
given as “ Hugh R.,” and he is familiarly 
called and better known as “ Rennie.” He 
enlisted at Lancaster, April 22, 1861, for 
three months, being the first volunteer in 


Coos county to present himself for enrol- 





ment. He was not mustered in for that 
Capt. H. Ricuarpson. term, as the war department decided not 
to have the second regiment for that term 

organized from the men rendezvoused at Portsmouth. He re- 
enlisted May 22, 1861, and was made sergeant in Company F, 
June 4, 1861; first lieutenant August 20, 1862 ; wounded severely 
at the Battle of Gettysburg, July 2, 1863; appointed captain Com- 
pany C, July 4, 1863: mustered out at expiration of term, June 
21, 1864; appointed captain June 24, 1864; declined appoint- 
ment. Since 1853 he has been a resident of Littleton. He is a 
genial gentleman, as modest and retiring in private life as he was 
brave and patriotic in the military service. He always enjoyed 
the close friendship and full confidence of his colonel, Gilman 
Marston, and declined promotion in other regiments through the 
urgent wishes of his commander that he should stay with him in 
the old Second. As an officer he was cool and intrepid in leader- 
ship, and strict in discipline. He performed his full share of the 
splendid work which placed the record of the Second New Hamp- 


shire with those of the most distinguished fighting regiments of 
the Army of the Potomac. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM ADAMS MOORE. 


Captain Moore was one of the youngest officers in the famous 
Fifth New Hampshire regiment. He was born at Littleton, on 
March 27, 1842, the son of Dr. Adams Moore. Captain Moore’s 
great-grandfather was Col. Moses Little, 
who commanded a company at Lexington 
and a regiment at Bunker Hill, Trenton, 
and Princeton, and from whom the town of 
Littleton took its name. (Appleton’s En- 
cyclopedia of Biography, p. 738.) The 
Moore Rifles, Company F, Third Regiment 
N. H. National Guard, was named in his 
honor, and his biography and portrait are 
given in Child’s History of the Fifth Regi- 
ment, p. 321. He was teaching in Brook- 
lyn at the time of the first call for volun 





Capt. Wa. A. Moore. 


teers, and enlisted May g, 1861, in the 

Fifth New York volunteer infantry (Duryea’s Zouaves), serving 
till September 16, when he was discharged to accept promotion. 
Returning to New Hampshire, he was appointed second lieutenant 
of Company E, Fifth New Hampshire volunteers, October 12; 
first lieutenant February 23, 1862: and captain Company H, 
November 10, 1862. He bore a distinguished part in all the 
engagements in which his regiment participated, including Fred- 
ricksburg. In that important battle he was killed, December 13, 
1862. He was buried on the field of battle in an unknown grave. 
lhe account of the desperate stand made by Captain Moore and 
his comrades of the Fifth in defence of their battle flag, given in 
a recent article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, by Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt (December, 1892, p. 236), while not strictly accurate in 
details, in nowise underestimates the heroic conduct and spirit of 
the man. He was an ideal soldier, and his commander, Colonel 
Cross, paid a memorable tribute to his worth in the official an- 
nouncement of his death. “Aside from the fact that he was one 
of the most prominent young officers in the service,” wrote Colonel 
Cross, “he was my intimate friend, in whose advancement and 


welfare I had always felt the greatest interest. I loved him for 








ie 6) 
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his brave and faithful spirit, his honorable ambition, his kindness, 
and his gentlemanly deportment. Deeply have I regretted the 
disastrous day which stripped my gallant regiment of its honest 
hearts.” 

CAPTAIN EZRA BURLEIGH PARKER. 


Ezra Parker was born in Littleton, August 26, 1838, and resided 
here till the beginning of the war. He enlisted in Company L, 
First Rhode Island Cavalry (New Hamp- 
shire battalion). He was promoted from 
sergeant to second lieutenant of the same 
company, August 4, 1862, and to first lieu 
tenant and adjutant, December 1, 1862. 
He was taken prisoner in the cavalry en 
gagement near Middleburg, Va., June 18, 
1863, and confined in Libby prison until 
March 21, 1864. Immediately after his 
capture he was promoted to be captain for 


gallant conduct in the engagement before 





mentioned. His exchange was effected 


Capt. Ezra B. PARKER. 


March 21, 1864, through the influence of 
Hon. J. W. Patterson, and in May he resigned to accept a cap 
taincy in the First New Hampshire cavalry. He was twice men 
tioned in General Orders for conspicuous bravery on the field. In 
consequence of impaired health resulting from long confinement 
in Libby prison, he accepted an appointment as judge advocate 
of the general court martial which convened at Annapolis, Md., 
December g, 1864. He served in that capacity until April 2 
1865, when he was discharged; but by special order of the sec- 
retary of war, on the same day he was appointed inspector-general 
of District of Annapolis, Middle Department, holding that position 
until the department was closed, August 25, 1865, when he was 
mustered out of service. Soon after this, he engaged in business 
in Boston, where he now is, with Messrs. Miner, Beal & Hackett. 
Captain Parker is a graduate of Dartmouth college and a mem 
ber of the class of 1860. His business and social relations are 
still in a large measure in New Hampshire, and he continues to 
maintain a warm and active interest in all the affairs of his col 


lege, his town, and his native state. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM HOIT STEVENS. 


William H. Stevens was born at West 
Woodstock, Vt., March 17, 1839, but was 
a resident of Littleton from 1568 to 1879. 
He was appointed second lieutenant of the 
Seventh squadron of Rhode Island cavalry 
(Co. B.), June 24, 1862. This was a three 
months organization, and its history is of 
special interest to New Hampshire readers 
and to the alumni of Dartmouth college, 


for this Company B was constituted almost 





entirely of Dartmouth students, and was 


known as the Dartmouth cavalry. The his- 


Capt. WM. H. STEVENs. 


tory of the campaign which occupied the 

term of the squadron is given by Mr. John Scales in the Dart 
mouth Literary Month/y for June, 1893, p. 400. Lieutenant Stev- 
ens’s service with his command ended September 26, 1862. He 
became captain of Company C, Second regiment of Rhode Island 
cavalry, December 12, 1862; was made prisoner at Port Hudson, 
March 14, 1863, after he had there been severely wounded in a 
skirmish just before the advance of General Banks upon that 
point. Captain Stevens was reported killed, and on his return 
had the grim satisfaction of perusing a multitude of obituary eu- 
logies of himself published in the Rhode Island papers. He re- 
mained a prisoner till July, 1863, a part of the time being confined 
in Libby prison. He was honorably discharged August 14, 1863. 
He now resides at Windsor, Vt., but is a helpless invalid, having 


been for years totally incapacitated for business or labor. 


CAPTAIN THERON ALLEN FARR. 


(heron A. Farr was a farmer in his native town at the breaking 
out of the war. His parents were Gilman and Philena (Allen) 
Farr. He was born at Littleton, December 29, 1839, and that has 
always been his residence. His first enlistment was April 23, 
1861, for a three months term. Under this enlistment he re- 
mained some time at Portsmouth in various duties. Without being 


sent out of the state he was discharged May 17, with a consider- 
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erable number of his comrades who 
had not continued in the service by 
re-enlistment in the Second regiment. 





September 30, 1861, he enlisted as a 
private in the Fifth regiment ; re-enlist- 
ed, and was mustered March 29, 1864; 
appointed first lieutenant Company H, 
October 28, 1864; captain Company 
G, May 1, 1865; mustered out as first 
lieutenant June 28, 1865. He won 


his promotions by hard work and faith- 





ful service. Captain Farr is a well 

Capt. T. A. Farr. ° m ‘ 
preserved man in the prime of a well 

ordered life, a useful citizen in our community, and trusted among 


men of affairs and in official stations. 


CAPTAIN ORA ORLANDO KELSEA. 


Ora O. Kelsea was born at Lisbon, Oct. 9, 1827. He resided 
at Littleton from 1856 to 1859. In that period he was active and 
influential in organizing the Republican party in that section, and 
held the office of deputy sheriff. Removing after this to Ohio he 


was in that state when the war opened. June 1o, 1861, he en- 





Captain KEeLsea. O. O. KELSEA. 


listed for a term of three years; was appointed captain of Com- 
pany H, Eighth Ohio volunteer infantry, to date from June 10 


and was mustered in June 24. He resigned and was honorably 
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discharged March 11, 1862. Fora time after the war he was in 
trade at Tilton, N. H. Returning to the west, he settled in Kan- 
sas, and held important civil offices there. He died at Topeka, 
July 29, 1871. His son placed the photographs in the state col- 
lection, from which illustrations have been made which represent 
Captain Kelsea both in war time and at a date later in life. 


CAPTAIN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WELLS. 


Benjamin F. Wells was born at Lisbon, January 9, 1834. He 


was appointed first lieutenant Company H, Eighth New Hamp- 
shire volunteer infantry, December 20, 1861; 


captain, Company 
H., September 30, 1862; was wounded at 

Labadieville, La., October 27, 1862; re- 
signed and was honorably discharged De- 
cember 31, 1862. The Eighth regiment 
served its earliest term in the Gulf depart- 
ment, and in that distant part of the seat of 
war and a most trying climate, its mem- 
bers made a most honorable record. Their 
History, by Capt. John M. Stanyan, has 
recently been published. Captain Wells 


returned to the service the next year, being 





appointed second lieutenant of Company 


Capt. Bens. F. WELLs. 


A, First regiment New Hampshire heavy 
artillery, May 15, 1863; first lieutenant, August 10, 1863 ; cap- 
tain, November 9, 1864; mustered out September 11, 1865. 
Since 1873, he has resided at Littleton. He has not aspired to or 
held political office, but is a substantial citizen who is a genial 
companion in social circles, an enthusiastic Knight Templar, and 
a model townsman. 


CAPTAIN CORNELIUS WILLIAM STRAIN. 


Captain Strain was born at Bethlehem, January 27, 1844. His 
parents were well-to-do farmers of Irish ancestry. They resided 
in Littleton just before the war, and this son lived at home in 
this place till he became employed at Manchester. He enlisted 


> 


April 24, 1861, for three moyths’ service, and was discharged 
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July 12 without regimental assignment. He 
was appointed captain of Company C in 
the Tenth regiment New Hampshire vol- 
unteer infantry September 18, 1862. He 
served with distinction with his regiment 
till he was honorably discharged for dis- 
ability on September 29, 1864. He was 
known during his short residence at Little- 
ton as a young man of unassuming man- 
ners and of excellent character. He was 





a resident of Manchester after the war till 


Capt. C. W. STRAIN. 


his death, which occurred February 3, 1891. 
His memory is honored by his comrades, and his name is held 
in respectful remembrance by the people of the city of his adop- 
tion. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


A LOOK BACKWARD. 
BY C. C. LORD. 


[Capt. Nathan Lord, the master of an English ship, is said to have settled 
at Sturgeon Creek, Kittery (now Eliot), Me., about 1652, his progeny becoming 
numerous in Maine and other parts of the Union.] 


Once on a time—Who ever heard 
Before the odd, expressive statement ?— 
I felt the longing of the mind 


For ancient lore without abatement. 


I craved—and with impatience strong— 
For some conception, fonder, clearer, 
Of him who first on Sturgeon Creek 


My race gave root for prospects dearer. 


While brooding thus, with strange emprise 
Of fervor, yet without displeasure, 
My soul and sense sublimed,—I gained 


The wizard’s sight that knows no measure. 
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Thought peered around and strove to tell 
Each object waiting expectation, 
And lo! my great imprimis posed 


Full face to face for conversation. 


Of sturdy form and florid cheek, 
He wore the old-time garb of sailor, 
With all the points and lines that scare 


The art that rules the modern tailor. 


I louted low. «* My liege,” I said, 
‘+ Your son, the sixth in grade descending, 
Pays homage. May your goodness know 


Your offspring in submission bending!” 


He gazed a moment as in doubt, 
And then, as one who would not banter 
With idle words, he turned aside 


And brought a glass and a decanter. 


With quick dismay and beating heart, 
‘* Kind sir,” I said, «+ the treat you render 
I must decline. I never drink. 


The act would wound my conscience tender.” 


With aspect shocked he silent paused 
A space, and then, diversion giving 
Its part discreet, he calmly asked 


My station, trade, or mode of living. 


‘*My noble sire,” I said, ‘+ your child 
No honest aim or end refuses, 
But finds his proudest treasure when 


He holds communion with the muses.” 


My great progenitor then frowned,— 
**So! So!” he said. ‘** You varses writin’! 
A man thet fools his time away, 


He ain't no son o° my delightin’. 


‘+I mought hev knowed. I see yer skin 
Is cullered like a‘taller candle, 
An’ fingers Jean ez yourn fer life 


Not e’en a marlin-spike could handle 
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‘+ More‘n thet, I allus notice how 
Them folks more paler gits an’ sicker, 


Thet lets their whims refuse their maw 





A proper taste o° wholesome likker. 


‘* But varsin’ caps the whole, I don ’t”— 
But here the scene began to shimmer, 
And fancy tled—though incomplete 


The speech—nor left a ray to glimmer. 


Since then I still cold water take, t 
And loose imagination playing 
In guileless song, though age may deem ' 


Me fast, or slow, or only staying. 


What was is past. What is to be 
Yet tarries, joyful or unpleasant: 
I hold it best of all to win 


The worth that crowns us in the present. 


A “FIN DE SIECLE”’ LOVE STORY. 
A Comedietta in one act. ’ 
BY EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 
SCENE I. 
Characters. —MIss STEINHEISER, Miss MACDONALD, BELL Boy. 


Scene—The wide piazza of Wentworth Hall, a large summer resort of 
the White Mountains. A hot August afternoon. Miss Steinheiser 
and Miss MacDonald reclining in easy-chairs and each absorbed in a 


novel. 


Miss STEINHEISER (throwing down her novel impatiently). 
Really, it’s absurd, Miss MacDonald, this having the fond lovers 
get married on the last page of every novel! Why must they 
always get married, anyway? Why not just leave them engaged, 


and let us imagine the rest ? 
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Miss MacDona.p (/aughing). Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Why, Miss 
Steinheiser, did you ever hear of a love story ending with an 
engagement? You wouldn't take the little romance there is in 
being in love out of it, would you? 

Miss S. Oh, certainly not. But love stories are so very silly, 
you know, after they become engaged. It’s allright as long as 
she is only a sister to him; but the moment they become engaged 
it’s as plain as day. 

Miss MacD. But of course you sew they are going to be 
married, in the first chapter. ‘That’s what love stories are for, my 
dear,—just to marry off the prim little “ bachelor girls’ who have 
done with flirting and engagements. 

Miss S. It’s all very well to marry off the “old maids” 
sharply|. But a sweet little girl with lovely auburn hair and 
brown eyes, and just the softest complexion, and stylish, too! 
Paris gown, you know, and all that. ‘Then, it’s too bad to marry 
off a girl like that on the last page of a novel, as they did in that 
“Reward of Love”! Why, Miss MacDonald, she was only 
twenty-two! Think of it! Married at our age! 

Miss MacD. (shocked). You don’tsay! It’s an outrage! But 
there, it’s only a story, Miss Steinheiser. We hardly need to 
champion the cause of our imaginary heroine. All that interests 
us is, to see that our love stories do not end that way. 

Miss S. (decided/y). Mine most certainly will not. I have 
never let it get beyond the engagement, and I have had several 
little love stories in my day [sm/ing|. Did I tell you that I was 
engaged again last winter? 

Miss MacD. No, dear! How delightful! 

Miss S. It was really quite romantic, something out of the 
usual, you know. 

Miss MacD. (/aughing). Ha, ha! Ha, ha! Ihave almost for- 
gotten how it seems to be engaged. Let me see [¢hinking], I 
returned Mr. De Tillotson’s photo and ring over a year ago. 
Poor Mr. De Tillotson! It almost killed him. 

Miss S. Why, you wicked girl! You ought to have kept 
them ; that is the way I did, and he has never asked me to return 
it or anything. It’s been nearly a year now since we parted 
[sighing|. Mamma and I wintered at The Raymond, you know. 
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Pasadena is just the loveliest spot! You can’t help falling in 
love. Every one is either engaged or in love out there. 

Miss MacD. Oh! how glad I am you spoke of it. I have a 
precise old maid aunt who is just wild to get married, but no one 
will have her, though she has lots of money. I'll tell her about 
The Raymond, and have her winter there this very year. But 
what was there romantic about your engagement, Miss Stein- 
heiser? 

Miss 8S. Oh, the meeting and parting, that’s all. Mamma 
and I were driving one sultry afternoon, and when about ten miles 
out we overtook just the handsomest young man in an awfully 
cute ‘cycle suit. His wheel had broken down, and he looked 
dreadfully forlorn. Mamma saw what the trouble was, and took 
pity on him. She pities all men, especially young men, since 
papa died. Of course mamma had the driver stop, and I inquired 
how far he had to go. It was funny, wasn’t it? But he was 
going to The Raymond ! 

Miss MacD. How very strange! Of course he fell in love at 
sight ? 

Miss S. Oh, certainly. But I could n't help it, you know. It 
really wasn’t my fault. Mamma should n’t have taken him in. 
She had his wheel put in the box, and he got right in with us. 
He truly was quite bright, and his outing suit was so becoming, 
—knickerbockers and negligé and all that. 

Miss MacD. (interested). Yes? 

Miss S. Naturally he was very grateful when we arrived at 
The Raymond, and I met him several times the next few days. 
We went driving once or twice, and played tennis a great deal to- 
gether on a court shut in by palms and surrounded by cosy little 
seats. 

Miss MacD. What a lovely spot! You must have had some 
“love sets,” then, my dear. Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 

Miss S. Why, Miss MacDonald, what a horrid pun! But we 
didn’t have a single “love set.” I beat him nearly every time, 
and he was a fine player, too, for he won the championship at the 
tournament. 

Miss MacD. You don’t say! 

Miss S. Yes; and we hadn’t known each other a month 
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hardly before we were engaged ; and such lovely times as we did 
have, for all the girls at The Raymond were after him,and I made 
him dance with me all the time [/aughing|. Mamma said she 
always knew we would be engaged, from the moment she saw him 
by the roadside and took him in. 

Miss MacD. (/aughing). Oh,mammas know! Bless their dear 
little hearts! They are always planning engagements and wed- 
dings for us girls. 

Miss S. Yes; that’s just the trouble. It’s all right to plan 
engagements ; but weddings! Why, mamma really expected me 
to marry him. The idea of a girl of twenty-two, in our set, get- 
ting married. It’s nonsense. But worst of all, he expected me 
to marry him, and when | told him that I never could be any- 
thing but his fancée it almost broke his heart. He would n’t take 
back this ring [showing it), or that lovely diamond brooch that 
you saw me have on at the ball the other evening. He said we 
might meet again, and that I might feel differently then. But we 
never shall, for he came from New Orleans; and I surely shall 
not feel any differently if I wear his brooch till I’m—thirty-five. 
But it was real good of him to leave them, they are so handsome ! 

Miss MacD. How very romantic, and if you ever should meet 
again, would n’t it be interesting ? 

Miss S. (doubtful/y). Yes; but then we never shall. He was 
going into business, he said, in New Orleans. He is probably 
married and settled down by this time. 

Miss MacD. Yes; how disagreeable! I think you have the 
right idea of the model love story, Miss Steinheiser: it surely ought 
to end with the engagement. 

Miss S._ It is all very well, of course, for lovers to have their 
quarrels and then make up again: that’s all the fun of being en- 
gaged! Just the moment the man wants to be married it spoils it 
all. Then I was so provoked at him that I came very near re- 
turning his photo. 

Miss MacD. O Miss Steinheiser, how vexed you must have 
been. The photo you have on your dressing-case in a jewelled 
frame ? 

Miss S. Yes, the frame is his, too; it’s lovely, isn’t it? I 
hated to give that up, so decided to keep his picture. I wish he 
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had n’t written his name on the back of it [wth @ Jittle frown); it 
was quite uncalled for. As if I did n’t know it. If I were in his 
place I would want to keep my name out of sight. It’s so com- 
monplace, you know. Jones! Just think of it [Aaughti/y|,—I, a 
Mrs. Stillson-Jones ! 

Miss MacD. It’s really quite ridiculous; but did you know 
that there was a Jones at the Hall? He came on the coach this 
morning, and mamma inquired his name of the bell boy. Would n't 
it be just lovely if it was your Mr. Stillson-Jones? Let ’s go and 
ask the clerk, Miss Steinheiser [7/s‘ng]; we'll have another 
chapter of your model love story. 

Miss S. (smiling). It would be pleasant, would n't it? We 
would make up, of course, and live last winter all over again, with 
the drives and tennis and balls. Oh, he is a lovely dancer, Miss 
MacDonald! But there, it can’t be. It’s too funny to be true. 
There is the bell boy coming now ; we ‘Il get him to inquire at the 
office if it 7s Mr. Stillson-Jones. [Enter bell boy.) 

BELL Boy ( presenting card). The gentleman is waiting in the 
blue reception room. 

Miss S. (exclaiming). Why, upon my soul! Miss MacDonald 
it zs Mr. Stillson-Jones. Did you ever! [70 ée// boy| Please 
tell the gentleman that I am very sorry, but—what shall I tell 
him, Miss MacDonald? I certainly can’t see him: it’s so unex- 
pected. 

Miss MacD. (/aughing). Why of course you want to see him, 
Miss Steinheiser. It’s just too lovely for anything. Think of it! 
He has come way from New Orleans to make up with you, my 
dear. 

Miss S. Oh, nonsense! He is probably up on business, and 
has simply called to get his photo and brooch and other things. 
He doubtless wants them to give to another girl. [70 de// boy} 
Tell the gentleman that I will be down in half an hour. Well, 
[rising| | must go up and put on his brooch and think of some- 
thing real cold and severe to say to him. I'll make him believe 
I have not thought of him since last winter. 


Miss MacD. Bye-bye, dear! I hope you will have another 


chapter to tell me this evening of your model love story |faking 
up her novel again). 
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Miss S. (walking away). Oh, there won't be another chapter, 
Miss MacDonald. I’m awfully sorry that I cannot accommodate 
you, but mine is a mode/ love story, you know. [Fxit. Curtain.| 


SCENE Il. 


Characters.—Miss EsTeELLE STEINHEISER, Mr. HAROLD STILLSON- 
JONES. 


Scene.—The blue reception room adjoining the large parlor of the hall. 
Time, a half hour later. A sofa in one corner. Several easy-chairs 
scattered about. A hat and vase of flowers on the centre-table. The 
portiere half drawn over the door from the parlor. Mr. Stillson- 
Fones seated on the edge of the sofa, twirling thoughtfully the ends of 
his silky mustache. Enter Miss Steinheiser, guielly, in a beautiful 
reception gown of pale blue silk, wearing diamond brooch and ring. 
She stands in the doorway, holding back the porticre. Mr. Stillson- 


Fones does not look up. 


Miss STEINHEISER (co/d/y, and without moving). Mr. Stillson- 
Jones, | believe. 





Mr. 5. J. (rising excited/y). Oh! I beg pardon, Estelle—er 
Miss Steinheiser! I did not hear you till you spoke. I was 
thinking {coming nearer and taking her slowly extended hand \ how 
much this reminded me of The Raymond and the days —— 

Miss S. (¢xterrupting). When did you come North, Mr. Stillson- 
Jones? I had not anticipated a visit from you. 

Mr. S. J. (without noticing the interruption). Those were very 
happy days for me, and I trust they were for you—er—Miss Stein- 
heiser. Yes, it got so beastly warm in New Orleans that a fellow 
could n't exist, that’s all. I stood it as long as possible, and then 
packed up |s//ting on sofa). 

Miss S. (faking chair by window). But how did you ever come 
way up here in the White mountains [avzxzous/y|? It is your first 
visit North, is it not, Mr. Stillson-Jones ? 

Mr. S.J. Yes; but being at The Raymond last winter and 
having such a delightful time |sz/ing)], | naturally came to the 
Hall, it being under the same management. It is a charming 
place, is it not ? 


Miss S. (aésent/y). Then you find it pleasant here already? 
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I should think it would be such a change. Is New Orleans so 
very warm, Mr. Stillson-Jones ? 

Mr. S. J. The winter and spring are much like those at The 
Raymond, but the summers are deucedly hot. 

Miss S. Mamma and I returned rather unexpectedly last 
spring, you know | M/r. Stil/son-Fones evidently did know, and also 
that he was the cause of their departure|, and we were overtaken by 
a belated snow-storm in New York, and I remember now that I 
thought of you [co/¢//v] and envied you your lovely warm days in 
New Orleans. 

Mr. S.J. I am thankful, Miss Steinheiser, if even a snow- 
storm has made you think of me just once since we parted under 
the palms at Pasadena. [| assure you I have thought of you—many 
times. 

Miss S. (Aesitating/v). Oh, I presume I have thought of you, 
Mr. Stillson-Jones, at some time; but it has been so very gay here 
at the Hall that I really have n't had the time. By the way, have 
you met Miss MacDonald yet ? 

Mr. S. J. (caredess/y). I have not had that pleasure. Iam glad 
that you still think enough of me to wear the ring and brooch. | 
hope you have not forgotten what led me to offer them. 

Miss S. (doubtf{ul/y). Well, really! But they are so lovely, Mr. 
Stillson-Jones, I could n’t help wearing them. [4 fause.| There is 
to be a ball in the Casino this evening, and I will try and arrange 
an introduction to Miss MacDonald, if you wish. She’s a sweet 
girl—a New Yorker, of course. Really, I think you will like her 
very much. 

Mr.S. J. Thank you. May Lask if—is she engaged? I hope 
not [looking at Miss Steinheiser). 

Miss S. Oh, I think not. At least she’s ov/y engaged. She 
believes, as I do, that all love stories should end with the engage- 
ment. We said this very afternoon that we would never let ours 
go beyond that point. Married life is so horridly dull, you know. 

Mr. S. J. (evidently unable to recall). Why, how should I know, 
Miss Steinheiser? What is there dull about it? 


Miss S. Oh, everything! No more flirtations, or balls, or 
parties, or engagements, and then you have to stay at home and 
receive, instead of making calls. 
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Mr. S. J. (earnest/yv—taking a chair beside her.) But, Estelle, you 
know I promised you last winter that you should attend every 
ball and party you wished to, and as for flirtations, I "ll flirt with 
you all the time, if you say so; and we can quarrel and make up 
and become engaged and married, as often as you choose. 

Miss S. (/aughing). Oh, how very romantic. Would n’t that be 
just lovely! But |severe/y], you know I don’t believe in married 
love stories, and never can. 

Mr. S. J. ‘That is what you said last winter, Estelle ; but now, 
you see, it is different. I have got settled in business in New 
Orleans, and we would n't need to live in the city at all. In fact, 
I would like nothing better than to spend every winter in Pasadena 
as we did the last. We could be just as happy and gay, even if 
we were married, as we used to be. Then, in the spring, we 
would visit New Orleans in time to take in the closing balls of the 
season, and as soon as it became at all warm we would run up 
here into the White mountains and summer at the Hall. Wouldn't 
that be an ideal life, Estelle ? 

Miss S. How delightfully pleasant! Do married people ever 
live like that, Mr. Stillson-Jones? I have never read of them in 
novels. 

Mr.S. J. I don’t know, I’m sure; but we would try to make 
ours a model love story, Estelle, and —-— 

Miss S. (interrupting). But model love stories end with the 
engagement,—where ours ended |decided/y|.__ I can never let mine 
go beyond that | rzs7vg}. 

Mr. S. J. (rising also, and taking her hand). But, Estelle, don't 
you see? Ours won't be like other love stories. Ours will be 
new, unusual, quite romantic all the time. 

Miss S. (nervously). Oh, it’s all very fine to talk about, but 
the safest way is to shut the book as soon as they are engaged. 
I never read beyond that point. I am very glad to have seen you, 
Mr. Stillson-Jones [withdrawing her hand and bowing politely). 

Mr.S.J. But, Estelle! | Harnest/y.) We can at least be engaged, 
can we not-—be as we were at The Raymond before we quarrelled ? 

Miss S. Oh, certainly! If you wish it. It’s such a trifle, you 
know. But please don’t worry about me, Mr. Stillson-Jones. | 


do hate to see men in despair over such trifles. I have an en- 
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gagement this afternoon, and beg to be excused. |Aows, turns, 
and leaves the room.| 


Mr. S. J. (to himself, dropping on sofa). Engaged! Engaged! 
Oh, Estelle! Is that all ? | Curtain. | 


SCENE III. 


Characters—Miss STEINHEISER. Miss MAcCDoNALD. Mr. HAROLD 
STILLSON-JONES. 


Scene—The crowded and brilliantly lighted ball-room of the Casino adjotn- 
ing the Hall. The evening of the same day. Miss Steinhetser and 
Miss MacDonald, in beautiful evening gowns, seated at the farther 
end of the ball-room. The first number not yet announced. 


Miss MacDonatp (fanning herself gently). Oh, Miss Stein- 
heiser, did I tell you how that love story came out that I was read- 
ing this afternoon? It was ever so funny. don’t you know. When 
Mr. Stillson-Jones sent up his card they had just become engaged, 
and I expected them to quarrel and then make up again, and 
finally get married on the last page. 

Miss STEINHEISER (a/fentive/y). Yes! 

Miss MacD. But they did n’t quarrel at all. 

Miss S. How very absurd! 

Miss MacD. But it was real pleasant after all. They had n't 
been engaged a month before they were married. {J/7ss Stein- 
heiser looks horrified.| He was awfully good, though, and had 
lots of money, and they went on a long wedding tour and just 
did n't settle down at all. You’d never know they were married, 
they had such a lovely time. They spent the winter in California, 
and summered at Newport. Really, | think that is better than 
having the story end with the engagement. 

Miss S. (doubtfully). Do you think so, dear? Of course she 
had to take her husband’s name when they were married ? 

Miss MacD. Why, of course; but it was such an aristocratic 
name, you know. Let’s see. | 7Z/inks.| It was Mr. J. Gregory 
Vanderveldt. A New Yorker, wasn’t he? Oh! but Miss Stein- 
heiser, please tell me how your love story is coming on. What 
did Mr. Stillson-Jones have to say this afternoon? Of course you 
made up? 
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Miss S. (uacertainly). Yes, just a very little. I want you to 
meet him, Miss MacDonald, for he surely has improved so much 
since last winter. He is going to be at the ball this evening. 

Miss MacD. You are very kind, I] am sure. It would be a 
great pleasure. Then you could n’t think of anything cold and 
severe to say to him this afternoon ? 

Miss S. Oh, yes, I did—at least, I tried to; but he was so 
delightful! [.Sm/es.| Really, he asked me again to marry him, and 
I only got a little vexed at him. It was quite funny. 

Miss MaclD. (a/armed). You didn’t give him any encourage- 
ment did you, Miss Steinheiser ? 

Miss S. (decided/y). No, I couldn't; he called me Estelle, and 
promised all sorts of things. Said we would winter at The Ray- 
mond every year, and then go to New Orleans—he’s in business 
there, you know—just in season to take in the closing balls, and 
then when it was the least bit warm we would run right up here 
to summer at the Hall. 

Miss MacD. Oh! How very delightful! Why, that’s just 
like the love story that I was reading this afternoon. And weren’t 
you going to settle down at all, the way married people do? 

Miss S. No, never! He said we could play we were only en- 
gaged, and quarrel and make up just as lovers always do. Truly, 
he was so lovely that I just did n’t dare to stay any longer for fear 
[ should say yes. SolItold him I had an engagement, and left, ap- 
parently quite vexed; but he made me promise that we could be 
engaged again, just as we were at The Raymond, you know. 

Miss MacD. Oh, you cruel girl! How could you get vexed? 

The first number is announced. Music begins. Mr. Stillson- Fones 
enters, tall and handsome, from the piasza.\| ‘There comes Mr. Still- 
son-Jones, now. Do you have the first dance with him, my dear? 

Miss S. Yes; but let me introduce you first. 

Mr. STILLSON-JONES (coming up and bowing very politely). 1 
beg your pardon, Miss Steinheiser, I am sure, for keeping you 
waiting, but I met a friend at the door whom I had not seen for a 
long time. 

Miss S. (rising). Please don’t mention it, Mr. Stillson-Jones ; 
you are very kind. May I introduce you to Miss MacDonald? 

Mr. S.J. Thank you. 
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Miss S. Miss MacDonald, please let me introduce Mr. Still- 
son-Jones, of whom you have heard me speak. 

Miss Macb. (rising and bowing). It is a great pleasure to 
meet you, Mr. Stillson-Jones. 

Miss S. (smiling). How fortunate we girls are to-night in hav- 
ing your company. Young men are so scarce, you know. Ha, 
ha! Ha, ha! 

Miss MacD. Really, you are quite a godsend, Mr. Stillson 
Jones. It is so kind of you to be bored by us girls. 

Mr. S.J. Oh, please don’t think of such a thing, Miss Mac- 
Donald. It is awfully pleasant, I am sure. I believe I am so 
fortunate as to have the first number with you, Miss Steinheiser. 
| Miss S. bows, and takes his arm.) 

Mr. S.J. May I have the pleasure of the second with you, 
Miss MacDonald? 

Miss MacD. Certainly. [M/7. Sti//son- Fones escorts Miss Stein- 
heiser to the floor, and the dancing begins.) 

Miss S. (looking up in Mr. S. ¥.’s eves and pressing his hand joy- 
Sully), Oh, how this reminds me of ‘The Raymond, Mr. Stillson- 
Jones! Such a superb floor, and the party is quite select, too. 

Mr. S.J. Lam so glad you enjoyed those delightful days at 
The Raymond, Estelle, and I hope these may be as pleasant. 

Miss S. (smiling). You are so kind. 

Mr. S.J. I wish you would let me be something more than 
kind, Estelle. Don’t you think you could be happy if all the days 
were like these ? 

Miss S. (doubtfully). Well, | don’t know, really. Things 
would be so different, you know; and then—I should have to 
change my name [wth a little shudder|. How funny Mrs, Stein- 
heiser-Stillson-Jones would sound, would n’t it? Oh, I couldn't 
[with a half-suppressed sigh|! 

Mr. S.J. Yes, yes, Estelle! I know Jones is a commonplace 
name. It’s mighty hard to ask you to exchange Steinheiser for 
Jones; but, Estelle, is that all ? 

Miss S. Let’s not dance any more now, Mr. Stillson-Jones, it’s 
so very warm here. Shan’t we walk out the rest of the number ? 
[She fakes his arm, and they walk out on the dimly-lighted piazza 
suri Pundghthe SCasino, and promenade slowly. | 
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Miss. S. (continuing). It’s so quiet and cool here, and no one 
to watch your gown all the while. [.Swzi/es.] 

Mr. S. J. (éndifferent/y). But, Estelle, you didn’t answer my 
question. Would things look differently if Jones wasn’t so com- 
monplace a name? Is that all, Estelle ? 

Miss S. (hesitating/y). Yes, 1 think—that—is all, if we ever 
could live as you said we could, Mr. Stillson-Jones. 

Mr. S.J. (grasping her hand), Oh! By Jove! Estelle, | 
have it. Why, you needn’t change your name at all. I don't 
blame you a bit; it’s all right, Estelle, all right. When shall we 
set the day ? 

Miss S. (withdrawing her hand nervously). All right, Mr. 
Stillson-Jones? How is it all right? How are we to be married 
if | don’t change my name ? 

Mr. S. J. (apfologetically). Oh, | beg your pardon, Estelle. 
Didn’t I tell you? I was so happy I forgot. Why, /’// change 
my name. \ have been waiting for an excuse for a long time. 
And we can really be married and be so happy, and you won't 
have to change your name at all. 

Miss S. Oh!—Oh!—Harold, how romantic! How funny! 
Mrs. Harold Stillson-Jones-Steinheiser! How English! 

Mr. S.J. (stooping and raising her hand to his lips). Oh! 
Estelle, may I—may |? | He disses tt gently.) 

Miss S. (putting her handkerchief to her face). Yes |softly)! 

Mr. S. J. (¢0 himself). Mrs. Harold Stillson-Jones-Steinheiser ! 
Aloud.| Ah, Estelle! I knew if you kept that brooch and ring you 
could n't forget me. And when shall we set the day, dear? 
Would Christmas be too early? We could go to New Orleans for 
a few days and have our reception, and then to The Raymond. 
You could get your gowns from Worth by Christmas, could n't 
you, Estelle ? 

Miss S. (cautious/y), Possibly, Harold; but would n’t New 
Year's be better? It is something so new and unusual, you 
know. 

Mr. S. J. Why, of course, Estelle. How stupid of me! New 
Year’s, then, dear [Aissing her). | Music begins again in ball-room.| 
Is that the second number, dear? I was engaged with Miss Mac- 
Donald for that ; sha’ n’t we go in now? 
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Miss S. (smiling). Oh! may I tell Miss MacDonald, Harold ? 
It will be such a surprise. 

Mr. S. J. Surely, Estelle ; and then we will run and tell your 
mamma. [| She takes his arm, and they cross the ball-room to where 
Miss MacDonald is sitting. 

Miss S. (clasping her hands and blushing slightly). Oh, Miss 
MacDonald, I am so happy! ‘That love story you read this after- 
noon was the model love story after all. I have another chapter 
to tell you on mine. It is n’t going to end with the engagement. 
Harold—Mr. Stillson-Jones and I are to be married New Year’s 
day. 

Miss MacD. Why, Miss Steinheiser! That is just too de- 
lightful for anything [Aéssing her). {Zo Mr. S-¥.| May I con- 
gratulate you, Mr. Stillson-Jones, on your good fortune ? 

Mr. S. J. (d0wing). Thank you, Miss MacDonald. Allow me 
to present our future address [fakes a card from card-case, and 
writes hastily\: ** Mr. and Mrs. Harold Stillson-Jones-Steinheiser, 
1268 Engleside avenue, New Orleans.” After the first of Febru- 
ary at The Raymond, Miss MacDonald. | Hands her the card. 

Miss MacD. Thank you. [Zo Miss S.| A thousand con- 
gratulations, dear. 

Miss S. The same to you, darling. There may be another 
model love story, so beware. [70 Mr. S-‘¥.| We must run and 
tell mamma now, Harold. Realiy, it is so unexpected. | Zo A/iss 
MacD., smiling.| Bye-bye, dear. [Both bow, and disappear through 
the doer. | 

Miss MacD. (reading to herse/f). “Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Stillson-Jones-Steinheiser.” How very funny! What can it 


mean ? (Curtain.) 


IN MIDWINTER. 
BY JOHN H. BARTLETT. 


Backward my thoughts turn to joys that have vanished, 
Charms of the autumn fain would I sing; 


Midst the chill snows of the winter I'm banished, 


Patiently waiting the pleasures of spring. 

















BY THE BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN: A SKETCH 
OF CLAREMONT. 


BY GEORGE H MOSES. 


* The New Hampshire Grants said a witty lawyer, speak- 
ing to a toast at a dinner of the Grafton and Coos Bar associa- 
tion. “The New Hampshire Grants; who were they?” 
Claremont was one of them, and “by and with the Advice of 
our ‘Trusty and well Beloved Benning Wentworth, Esqr., our Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-chief of s’d Province of New Hampshire 
in New England,” was granted by George III to seventy residents 
of Winchester and other towns in that neighborhood. October 
26, 1764, was the date of the grant, though the first settlers, Mo 
ses Spafford (or Spofford) and David Lynde, had come thither 
in 1762, and it was not until 1767 that the town rose to the 
dignity of a community, and even then but few of the progenitors 
located on their grant, the bulk of the settlers coming from Con- 
necticut and securing proprietorial 
rights by purchase from the original 
grantees. The 24,0c acres of the 
township were divided into sev enty-five 
shares by the grant,and were subject 
to a few conditions such as accompa- 
nied each of the sixty grants made by 
Benning Wentworth, and which were 
afterward involved almost in war by 
litigous and controversial states. The 
Claremont conditions were the reser- 
vation of 500 acres for the governor's 


property, one share was reserved for 





the benefit of the Society for the Propa- 





gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Fae Seen one share was allotted as a glebe to the 
Church of England, the first settled minister was to have one 
share, and the schools of the town received one. Suitable provis- 


ion was made for highways, and pines suitable for masts were set 
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aside for the royal navy. In return, the proprietors were to pay, 
‘on the Twenty-fifth day of December, annually, if Lawfully De- 
manded,” one ear of Indian corn, a sort of Christmas gift to the 
crown. 

The first settlements were made in the fertile lands along the 
Connecticut in the west part of the town, and it is likely that the 





SULLIVAN RaILRoaD HIGH BRIDGE. 


first settlers made their way to their new home by a direct route 
up the river. The motive for the settlement at first was purely 
agricultural, though among the first acts of the proprietors was the 
granting of two acres of land to Benjamin Tyler for a mill-yard on 
the Sugar river. Mr. Tyler soon after built a dam with a saw- 
mill and grist-mill at West Claremont, and on the same privilege 
to-day is located a similar industry. 

In March, 1768, the first town meeting was held and town offi- 
cers were chosen. At an adjourned meeting $13.33 was raised to 
defray town charges, and a burying-ground was provided for. 
Later the first highway was laid out, over what is called Town 
hill, an eminence at West Claremont, and still later a road to 
Newport was provided for. The road over Town hill was the 
main thoroughfare through the town. On the Windsor road was 
one of the first taverns of the town, now remodelled and occupied 
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by the proprietor of the famous Cupola farm. ‘This house in 
the heyday of its youth was occupied by Benjamin Sumner, and 
within its walls the Masons of Claremont organized their first 
lodge and held their meetings. ‘Tradition says that at the house 
of Alexander Ralston, a tavern on Town hill, and perhaps a 
rival house, the Masons were also accustomed to hold meet- 
ings, and on one occasion of their assembling the landlord's 
wife was overcome by curiosity and made her way to the atti 
over the hall to play the eavesdropper. Being a heavy woman, 
she came to grief by falling through the lath and plaster of the 
ceiling, and the brethren beneath were much astonished to find 
their deliberations literally broken in upon by the foot and leg 
of the female Paul 
Pry, who had to be 
extricated from her 
embarrassing — plight 
by her husband and 
. brother Mason. 
Mrs. Ralston, so far 
as can be learned, 
was never punished 
for her eavesdrop- 
ping, and _ certainly 
did not become the 
one woman who 
joined the Masons 
and who had her 
home in a _ dozen 
other places than 
Claremont. Among 
the first settlers on 
Town hill was Bar- 
nabas Ellis, who was 
the first person mar- 
ried in the town. 
When he was mar- 


ried there was no 





minister in the town Tux West Part Roa. 
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and the Rev. Bulkley Olcott of Charlestown was guided through the 
woods by the groom’s brother, who was also commissioned to se- 
cure a suitable supply of new rum. “The whole town was invited 
to the wedding, and as many as could come with convenience, 


attended.” ‘This first wedding was a gay affair. It occurred in 





STevens HiGH ScHOOL. 


the largest house in town, which boasted three rooms. The high 
contracting parties sat upon plain oak chairs, and before them was 
a stand upon which were placed a Bible, a hymn-book, and a glass 
of the new rum, which a local writer quaintly describes as “the 
sealing beverage.” The parson, after the parties were seated, 
approached the stand, decorously quaffed down his liquor, and 
began reading a chapter of Scripture; after this a hymn was 
“lined out” and sung, the knot was tied, a long prayer was 
offered, and the merry-making began. The bridegroom became a 
man of prominence in Claremont; he filled several local offices 
and was a lieutenant during the Revolution. For three genera- 
tions he, his son, and his grandson, occupied the farm on Town 
hill, and now, after 126 years, it is still in the family. 

In October, 1770, Governor Benning Wentworth died, and to 
Martha Hilton, the servant-girl whom he had married, was left 
nearly all his property. John Wentworth, Benning’s nephew and 
successor, had expected to become his heir, and was greatly en- 


raged at his displacement. He therefore resolved to oust the 
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widow from her property, and in the course of the litigation which 
followed, the question was raised as to the validity of the late gov- 
ernor’s title to the tracts of 500 acres each which he had reserved 
to himself in all the so-called New Hampshire Grants. John 
Wentworth’s council, seven of whom were relatives of his excel 
lency, declared the title invalid, and steps were taken to dispos- 
sess the occupants. The “Governor’s Farm” in Claremont was 
occupied by Lieutenant George Hubbard, who was plied with 
threats and arguments to induce him to surrender his title. To 
all requests of the governor his invariable reply was,—* The law 
sustains me, if law is common sense, and neither the governor not 
His Majesty King George shall drive me from the soil.” Nor did 
they; for on appeal to the king in council the grants were de 
clared valid, and among the most precious possessions of the 
present owner of the “Governor’s Farm” are counted the docu 
ments which figured in evidence in the suit which confirmed his 
ancestor’s title. 

Claremont was a religious community, and from the first had 


had a sort of ecclesiastical organization with Samuel Cole, a grad- 





Fiske Free Lisprary. 


uate of Yale, as lay reader. In 1771 the Congregationalists, who 
had from the first assumed a churchly jurisdiction, urged, no 
doubt, by a desire to secure the 250 acres of land which would 


fall to the first settled minister, caused a town meeting to be 
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called, and it was voted to call * Mr. Elijah Parsons to come and 
preach the gospel among us, on probation ;” he failing, the Rev. 
Dr. Wheelock of Dartmouth was asked to give his advice, and the 
Rev. George Wheaton was settled February 19, 1772. He died 
in June, 1773, and was succeeded by the Rev. Augustine Hibbard, 
whose pastorate of eleven years covered the Revolutionary period. 
Mr. Hibbard was a staunch patriot and served under Genera! 
Stark as chaplain. So fearful was he that he would give counte- 
nance to the Tories, that on one occasion he refused to baptize a 
child on the ground that he suspected the father of Royalist lean- 
ings. From war the parson turned to love, in which all is equally 
fair, and eloped with his maid-servant. 

Che ecclesiastical history of Claremont is most interesting. The 
pious bent of the first settlers’ minds has been shown by their 
early adherence to the church, with Samuel Cole as lay reader. In 
177t a church was organized, and in 1773 a coadjutor, Rev. 
Ranna (also spelled Réné) Cossitt, began his labors as rector of 
the Episcopal church at West Claremont, and the church there 
erected is still standing and is yet used for regular services. It is 
one of the most interesting church buildings in New Hampshire. 
With the exception of the chancel its interior is unchanged, and 
its quaint, square box-pews and galleried slips are now as they 
were more than a century ago. 

rhe church was organized in 1771 by the Rev. Samuel Peters, 
who was afterward chosen bishop of Vermont, but who was never 
consecrated. During the Rev. Ranna Cossitt’s term as rector the 
church fell on troublous times, for the rector was a Tory, and dur- 
ing hostilities he was virtually on parole and was not permitted to 
leave the town except to exercise his priestly functions. The 
church building was erected before the Revolution, from a plan 
furnished by Governor John Wentworth, who promised to furnish 
the glass and nails also when the work was advanced to a certain 
stage. 

When that time had come the royal governor had fled and 
the work was delayed. The building was not completed until 
1789. It is fit for another century at least. It is related that 
once when the congregation was within a tornado sprung up 


without. The terrified worshippers sought flight, but were met at 
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the door by a brawny carpenter who had had a hand in building 
the church. “I know this frame,” he cried, pushing back the 
crowd, “no wind can demolish it.” A hundred years ago the 
church was incorporated ‘as Union church; and about the same 


time, there being no rector, a proposition was made for the church- 





men and the 
alists to join in 
ter. ‘The Epis- 
sented, on the 
the candidate 
copal  ordina- 
otficiate alter- 
church and at 
house.” ‘These 
niceties the 
alists rejected, 
year the Rev. 
became rector 
chure h. This 
a somewhat 
reer, theologi- 
nally he was a 
C ongregation- 
came an_ Epis- 
in 1818, from 
Union church, 
into the Catho- 
son, the Rev. 
ber, has left 
church history. 
embraced Ca- 


been ordained 





Cong regation- 
hiring a minis- 
copalians con- 
conditions that 
“receive Epis- 
tion, and that he 
nately at the 
the meeting- 
denominational 
C ong regation- 
and in the next 
Daniel Barber 
of the Union 
gentleman had 
checkered ca- 
cally. Origi- 
Connecticut 
alist. He _ be- 
copalian and, 
the pulpit of 
followed his son 
lic church. This 
Virgil H. Bar- 
h is record in 
At the time he 
tholicism he had 


deacon and 


priest in the church of his father and was a teacher and rector in 
New York. He had a wife and children, but he renounced his 
family with his other vows and entered the Romish priesthood. 
His daughters entered a convent; one became a nun, and a son 
took membership with the Jesuits. 


Following his admission to orders in the Catholic faith, Virgil 
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Barber returned to Claremont. where he founded a seminary and 
built a church, which is still standing at West Claremont, just 
across the street from the church, where his father preached. This 
was the first Catholic church in New Hampshire, and was used 
for church purposes until the erection of the new St. Mary’s 
church in Claremont village. At West Claremont was” said the 
first mass ever celebrated in 
New Hampshire. ‘This ser- 
vice, I conclude, was held in 
the Rev. Daniel Barber’s house, 
and was conducted one Sun- 
day morning before the rever 
end gentleman betook himself 
to Union church to minister to 
his people in the Episcopal 
faith. One rector of Union 
church—perhaps Mr. Barber, 
since he was dismissed from 
his pulpit by vote of the par- 
ish—kept careful account in the 
church books of a conflict be- 


tween pastor and people. The 





concluding entry in his series 

Major O. F. R. Waite. of “war sketches ”’ reads thus: 
* Went to the church at the usual hour this morning; was locked 
out.” From Union church sprang Trinity parish at Claremont. 
The Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, pb. p., first bishop of New Hamp- 
shire, was for many years, during the first of his bishopric, rector of 
this church. 

Another preacher of Claremont who received some little noto- 
riety, was the Rev. Jonathan Nye, of the Congregationalist com- 
munion, who was deposed from his pulpit and afterwards became 
postmaster of the town. When he was deposed the church met 
to deliberate upon his expulsion from membership. They argued 
pro and con, and finally asked the culprit if he had anything to 
say. “No,” he answered, “except this: Before I am expelled, it 
is necessary for me to join.” An examination of the records 
showed that he was never a member of that church, and the meet- 
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ing adjourned sive die. Another point of church history in Clare- 
mont worthy of note, is the tradition that the eccentric and noted 
Lorenzo Dow preached the first Methodist sermon in town. 

Claremont was a patriotic town ever, and took no inconspic- 
uous part in the wars of its time. Lieutenant Joseph Taylor was 
i noted fighter, and served in the French and Indian wars and in 
the Revolution. He was at Cape Breton in 1745, and afterward 
went into Maine, where he was captured by the Indians, taken to 
Canada, and sold to the French. He was seven years in slavery, 
but he finally escaped, and served Claremont as selectman in 
1773. He was again elected in 1777, but he begged to be ex- 
cused, as he was too busy fighting for his country. Besides being 
a warrior, he was an artist in his way, and a curiously carved pow- 
der-horn, bearing his signature in fac simile and scrolled about 
with many a clever twirl, remains to testify that he was a genuine 
Yankee—handy with a knife. 


Colonel Joseph Waite and Colonel Samuel Ashley shared with 


Joseph Taylor the prominence which the Revolution enabled some 














First CaTHoLtic CuurcH IN NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


to attain. Colonel Waite was a renowned soldier. The Govern- 
or’s Farm was once his, given him for his services in the French 


wars. During the Revolution he was made 2 lieutenant-colonel 


in Bedell’s regiment, and was fatally wounded in the head by a 
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splinter from a gun carriage in an engagement at Lake Cham- 
plain. While on the way home he died at Clarendon, Vt., where 
stands a monument to his memory. Colonel Ashley was a grantee 
of the town and came to it during the Revolution. He was with 
Stark at Bennington. Aside from his war record, he left a son, 
Oliver Ashley, who in turn left several thousand dollars to Union 
church, thus affording life to an emaciated parish. 

Claremont was on the route from 
New York to Canada, and * Tory 
Hole” in the western part of the 
town was frequently made use of 
as a rendezvous for friends of the 
king. It was the custom of the 
Tories in the neighborhood to 
stock the rendezvous with provis- 
ions, and it was an indiscreet com- 
missary who betrayed the location 
of the branding place; for the 
strange actions of a man with a 
huge pack on his back aroused 





Cemnteniiniiainns Gaiam. suspicion, and a guard was posted 





Baptist CHURCH. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
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METHODIST CHURCH. UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 


at night. In the morning the 
search began, and two men were 
roused up by the vigilant beat- 
ing of the bush which ensued. 
They fled, and were pursued. 
They escaped across the Con- 
necticut river, and were captured 
asleep on the summit of Ascut- 
ney. The people of the town 
had small use for Tories. Elihu 
Stevens, a Revolutionary justice 
of the peace, was particularly ac- 


tive in expressing his hostility to 





the king’s friends, on one occa- 
sion having held a_ suspected a 

traitor for the supreme court, and ordered his confinement at 
Charlestown. ‘To the constable who asked for a m/ftimus, the 
magistrate answered: “Take my horse and carriage. If they 
will hold out long enough to get him to jail, it is all the méftimus 
he deserves.” The sheriff thus summarily commissioned had not 
long since himself been before the magistrate on a charge of trea- 
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son. Ichabod Hitchcock he was, the only master carpenter and 
builder in town, and, as his services were very much in demand, 
he had sent a substitute to the war. Three times he had done 
this, and an evil-minded person circulated the report that he was 
a Tory. A wink was as good as a nod to our vigilant Magistrate 
Stevens, so he and his son set out, well armed, for Hitchcock's 
house to hale him before the court. Hitchcock was at breakfast, 
and was arrested in the name of the Continental congress. Stev- 
ens’s son was mounted guard before the only outside door of the 
house, and Stevens himself went on to arrest a suspected neighbor. 

While he was gone Hitchcock came to the door, and asked 
young Stevens if he had breakfasted. 

“No,” answered the youth. 

“Come in, then,” returned the hospitable captive, “and have a 
bite.” 

Che boy complied, and was soon seated at the prisoner’s table. 

Hitchcock then coolly seized the boy’s weapon and bade him 
eat as much as he pleased, for nobody would molest him. “ Be 
cause you,” he added, “as well as I, have been taken prisoner 
while in the discharge of your duty to your country.” 

Hitchcock then took up the sentry-beat outside the house, and 
before long was confronted by the angry Stevens, who returned to 
find his prisoner covering the ground in true military style. 

* Lay down your arms!” roared the magistrate. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the confident and waggish Hitchcock. * I 
made him surrender arms some time ago, and I’ve got him safe. 
I’m satisfied he ’s a Tory, and wish that he may be taken from my 
house as soon as possible.” 

It required some argument to convince the jocose carpenter 
that he was actually under arrest; but after receiving what he 
termed “satisfactory evidence’’ he permitted himself to be 
marched away to the village, where court was convened and he 
and his neighbor were promptly set free. 

A few days later a succession of loud reports, apparently of fire- 
arms, alarmed the community, and it was bruited about that the 
noise came from British scouts from a main party encamped at 
Cavendish, Vt., and that the entire force would be at Claremont 


before noon. Consternation pervaded the village, and a few 
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excitable ones gathered up their movables and posted away to the 
fort at Number Four (now Charlestown). The majority remained 
at hu.ne and awaited the attack, which never came. Afterward it 
was learned that the noise was caused by dashing an upright 
board against another lying on the ground. Could the waggish 
master-builder have had a hand in this? 

Claremont was not one of the sixteen towns which had peti- 
tioned for admission to Vermont and received it in 1778; and in 
all of the difficulty which followed there is evidence that the town 
wavered but once in its allegiance to New Hampshire. That was 
n 1781, and was only an expression of doubt as to its proper 
place \s a New Hampshire Grant 
Claremont played a 


very limited part: 
and in 1782 peti 


tioned the general 
court of New Hamp- shire for relief from 
Vermont's interfer ence. A letter from 


Washington to the governor of Vermont 


put an end to that state’s claims.  Be- 


fore that. however, Claremont, by he 


delegates, had_pro- tested against the 
union with Vermont and declared herself 


contented with an- nexation to New 


Hampshire. In the War of 1812, Clare- 





mont’s record is not particularly lumi- 


Bisnop CHASE. 


nous. A partial his torian attributes this 


to the imperfections of the rolls and not to the town’s lack of pat- 


riotism. Shall we do less? In the War of the Rebellion, Clare- 
mont has a glowing record. April 17, 1861, the first call for vol- 
unteers was made in New Hampshire. The next day William P. 


\ustin enrolled his name at Claremont and was appointed a 
recruiting officer. Amid oratory, tears, prayers, and ovations, the 
first company was recruited and sent out. In all, the town fur- 
nished 370 volunteers, and more than $25,000 of expense was 
assumed in connection with the patriotic duty of defending the 
nation. 

One of Claremont’s brilliant soldiers was Colonel Alexander Gar- 
diner, who was fatally wounded at the Battle of Cedar Creek; and 


in all, the town gave up sixty-seven of her citizens that the govern- 
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ment at Washington might live. ‘To them and to their living com- 
rades stands a bronze memorial in the park south of the town 
hall; and within the building, to the dead, are mural tablets 
bearing their names. A complete record of “Claremont in the 
Rebellion ” has been published. 

Claremont was originally settled as an agricultural community, 
the fair and fertile meadows of the Connecticut being a most 
alluring enticement to new settlers. Nor has the town ever lost 
its early renown ; it is still one of the banner farming towns of 
the state, though it has come to have another industrial distinc 
tion, which has overshadowed the first. ‘The intervales of the 
great river are as productive now as ever, and upon the hills 
which rise up from Sugar river have been developed at least two 
famous farms. One of these, the Cupola farm, is at West Clare 
mont and has already been referred to. The other, Highland View 
farm, is owned by W. H. H. Moody, a wealthy native of the 
town, who was driven 
back to Eden by fail 
ing health. Here are 
bred and developed 
fine trotting horses, 

a superb stud, experi 
enced handlers, and a 
half-mile track, com 
bining to make up an 
excellent equipment. 
Many thousands of 
dollars have been laid 
out on this estate, and 
the chief regret of the 
visitor is that the own- 
er’s health should 
have been restored to 
such a degree that he 
has returned to his 
business instead of 





staying here to enjoy 


Sucua Cacao. the beauty spread out 
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before him. But it is as a manufacturing town that Claremont is 
to-day particularly to be noted. Since 1767, when Benjamin 
Tyler built his dam at the West Part, the place has been what a 
recent writer calls “one of those tiresome towns that manufacture 
on a water-power.” With this exception, there is nothing tire- 
some about Claremont; it is, on the contrary, distinctly alive. 
But, as undeniably, it does manufacture on a water-power. And 
such a magnificent water-power it is! 

The Sugar river, outlet of Sunapee lake, flows through the 
town, emptying into the Connecticut. In the eighteen miles of the 
river’s length it has a 
fall of 820 feet. Within 
the limits of Clare- 
mont, along the course 
of this stream, there 
are thirteen distinct 


mill privileges, with a 


total fall of 223 feet, ad <att 
iso feet of it being ne ———_— Rima src 5 { 
. ORNCERCCRETO = reeeeeeeseeecee 


within the village and 





G . Union CHURCH.—INTERIOR. 
along a distance of 


half a mile. ‘These tumbling, seething, maddening rapids give 
employment to some $7,000,000 of invested capital and to more 
than a thousand men. ‘To the town of Claremont they give life 


and wealth. 

The early settlers knew the worth of their water-power, and the 
first mill privilege was entered upon and improved during the first 
summer after the settlement of the town; and in the next summer 
a grist mill was set up with much ceremony, and the quaffing of a 
half barrel of West India rum, of which, tradition has it, some of 
the men who were present imbibed too freely, and those of them 
who came from out of town were unable to reach home that night 
and slept by the sides of fallen trees. 

In 1800 the power in what is now the village was first made 
use of, and a scythe factory was set up. ‘This gave way to vari- 
ous other enterprises, and finally became the property of the Mo- 
nadnock Mills company, which is by far the largest manufactory 
in the town, and which entered into the labors of others in 1844 
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after local capitalists had sunk thousands of dollars, and had _ be- 
come sick at heart after waiting through several years of hard 
times. 

Beside the Monadnock mills, with their manufactures of nap- 
kins, cotton cloth, and Marseilles quilts, there are in Claremont 
the Sullivan Machine company, the Sugar River paper mills, a 
shoe shop, a slipper factory, a stair-case factory, two paper mills 
at West Claremont—one making tissue paper only—and saw and 
grist mills. 

In addition to these industries, peculiar to herself, Claremont 
has not neglected that other staple industry of all New Hampshire 
and has produced men also. One does not find a famous name at 
every corner ; but the century and a quarter of the town’s history 
has not been fruitless in statesmen or soldiers, men of peace and 
men of war. 

The first Episcopal bishop of New Hampshire and the first 
chosen, though unconsecrated, bishop of Vermont have already 
been mentioned as at one time having ministered in Claremont. 
To them must be added another prelate, in another church, in the 
person of a son of William Tyler, a nephew of Virgil H. Barber, 
who followed his uncle into Catholicism and became a Roman 
Catholic bishop. 

Probably the most distinguished man of whom Claremont 
boasts is the Hon. Caleb Ellis, who died at forty-nine, a judge of 
the New Hampshire supreme court, and before that a state 
senator, a member of the governor’s council, a presidential elector, 
and a member of congress. The Hon. George B. Upham, in a 
measure contemporaneous with Judge Ellis, though he long out- 
lived him, was also a member of congress and a speaker of the 
New Hampshire house of representatives; and he declined a 
supreme court judgeship. In later years Claremont has had the 
Hon. Hosea W. Parker in congress for two terms, and a recent 
ornament to the supreme bench of the state was the Hon. W. H. 
H. Allen, who was appointed from Claremont in 1876, serving 
until shortly before his death, which occurred in 1893. 

Claremont gave Paran Stevens, the noted hotel man, birth; 
and he in return provided Claremont with a high school, and 


bequeathed a handsome endowment to sustain it. And, though 
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not the mother, Claremont is the grandmother of Salmon P. Chase 
and Austin Corbin, the more direct grandmother of the first hav- 
ing been the Mrs. Ralston who disturbed the Masons, and the 
same relative of the second being the wife of Daniel Chase, who 
built the Sullivan House in 1793, which is now beginning its sec- 
ond century of life as a hotel. ‘There are other hotels in town, 
the Belmont and the Claremont in the village, the latter a beauti- 
ful modern house newly erected upon the site of the old Tremont 
House, where Lafayette was entertained, and where many a pub- 
lic dinner was eaten; the Ascutney View at the Lower village, the 


Junction House, and a nameless inn at the West part. 





MONADNOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Of churches the town has seven,— Trinity and Union ( Episcopal), 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Universalist, and Catholic. 
The excellent system of public schools in the town culminates 


in the Stevens High school, which occupies a fine school building, 


toward which Paran Stevens gave about $15,000, and to which he 
gave $10,000 for a permanent fund for its support. By his will, 
in 1872, he bequeathed $40,000 to the town of Claremont, to be 
idded to his first gift of Sto, for a fund. With singular 


thoughtfulness he directed this legacy to be paid within two years 
from the time of his death. It has not yet been received, a liti- 
gous widow having succeeded in keeping the estate in court until 


now. ‘The generous example of Mr. Stevens has been followed 
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by others, and from Mrs. Mary J. Alden the school received a 
bequest of about $4,000, the interest of which is expended fo1 
three prizes to graduates. Samuel P. Fiske, a brother-in-law of 
Mr. Stevens, gave $300 for the purchase of books and apparatus. 
Mrs. Harriet E. ‘Tappan made a bequest of $30,500, the income 
of which is expended in prizes for scholarship and deportment in 


the other town schools, and to assist scholars to attend the high 





HIGHLAND Virw Stock Farm. 


school, though excellence in scholarship is not the only requisite 
for a share in the beneficence of the donor, who thoughtfully made 
provision so that, under the rules of the board of education, th 
indigent, though dull, may get prizes and attend the high school. 

In 1873 the same Mr. Fiske who befriended the High school. 
presented the town with 2,000 books for a public library, and by 
his will $9,000 was bequeathed as a fund for the library's support 
his gift and bequest the town fully appreciated, and has provided 
in the Fiske Free Library building a suitable home for this use 
ful adjunct to its progress. 

At one time Claremont laid claim to being a literary distrib 
uting point. The Claremont Manufacturing company was formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing satinets. Its mill was located 


on one of the numerous privileges of the Sugar river, and with 
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satinets the concern made paper also. From Windsor, Vt., to 
the paper mill came Simeon Ide, a printer, to buy paper. ‘“* You 
have enough spare power here,” said he, looking about, “to run my 
presses.” 

“Will you bring them over here ?” was asked on the hint. 

*T will.” 

And he did, taking 
stock of the company 
for them. From this 
grew up a large estab- 
lishment, and the 
Claremont Manufact- 
uring company 
dropped satinets and 
took up books, mak- 


ing the paper and 





THE CLAREMONT. 


doing the printing and binding. Of late the concern has _ lan- 
suished, and is now, indeed, gone—supplanted by a slipper fac- 
tory. But for many years Claremont turned out more books than 
all the rest of the state combined. A fire in 1880 destroyed 
the company’s ac- 
counts, so that a 
bibliography of 
the town will 
never be written, 
and an interesting 
bit of history has 
been lost. To lit- 
erature Claremont 
has given one no- 


ble name, though 





the town’s posses- 
sion of it was 
brief. Miss Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, whose recent death is so much de- 


CoTTaGE HospPIrTa.. 


plored, was born here, in 1848, when her father was a prosperous 
merchant. Her family lived here only a short time after her 
birth, removing to Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Claremont, as will be seen, is a town of “firsts” and “* onlys.” 
With another of these, and that a combination, the list will end. 
Union “ Mark” Lodge of Masons, the first and only one ever 
chartered in New Hampshire, was organized in Claremont, under a 


dispensation from De Witt Clinton, then at the head of the grand 





TREMONT SQuarRe.—UNION BLOCK. 


chapter of America. ‘The history of this unique organization has 


been told in a clever monograph by Mr. Charles B. Spofford. 


Though Claremont was, in a measure, a frontier town, it was 


never molested during any of the wars through which it has 


passed. ‘The Indians were well-nigh extinct when the first settle- 


ment was made, and but one live aborigine remained in the land 
of his fathers which the white man came to possess. ‘This 
Indian, Tousa, was filled with an unrelenting hatred of the new- 
comers, and on the occasion of the raising of Union church, 
maddened by the liquor which graced the occasion, he served 
notice on all hunters that he would shoot the next white man who 


set foot upon his hunting-ground. A giant settler, Tim Atkins by 


name, heard the threat, and a few days after ventured, with loaded 


gun, to the forbidden soil. ‘Tousa was a memory from that day. 


Since then the town has had a peaceful career. It has had the 
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to 


ambitions, the struggles, the reverses, the successes that belong to 
all communities which persist for more than a century. All these 
deserve and demand a fuller transcript than I can give them. 
In the hands of Major Otis F. R. Waite there now lies, completed, 
the manuscript for a history of Claremont which shall do it justice, 
written in the spirit of accuracy, unfolded with the minutiae of 
detail, and transcribed in the language of scholarship. 

I have named this sketch “ By the Beautiful Mountain ” because 
of my unbelief. I am unable to convince myself that the grantees 
of Claremont who selected its lovely site, and the first settlers who 
dwelt by the noble river, especially that Yale man who read the 
lessons of the Church of England and taught the settlers’ children 

I cannot believe that they and he, when a name was chosen for 
the grant, were moved by any thought of Lord Clive’s country- 
seat. Rather do I think they pressed their travel-worn feet more 
firmly upon the velvety sward of the intervale, that they fixed their 
earnest gaze on blue Ascutney rising mild and lovely to the west 
of them, that they saw perchance the mirrored hill in the placid 
river, and, with some bit of romanticism no doubt, christened 
their new possessions C/air Mont, The Beautiful Mountain. 

If they did not, they are not deserving of their monarch’s 
bounty ; and as for that Yale man, he was unworthy his laurels, 
and falls short of the memorial to his honor which ornaments the 
chancel of Union church. 





CLAREMONT’S MOTIVE. 








LUMBERING ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 
BETWEEN 1840 AND 1850. 


BY JOHN M. CURRIER, M. D. 


Newport, Vermont. 


As early as 1840, nearly all the pine timber suitable for sawing 
into boards, along both sides of the Connecticut river for several 
miles back into the country, had been cut off, as far up as, ora little 
past, the middle of Grafton county. ‘This lumber was taken down 
the river in rafts;—some of it in logs, and some sawed,—and 
found a market at all the large villages on the Connecticut as far 
down as the sound, but mostly at Hartford, Conn., where it could 
be loaded into vessels and distributed to various places along the 
Atlantic coast. The waters of the Connecticut were the only 
feasible route of transportation for this lumber, but after the rail 
roads were built along and out of the valley, transportation of 
lumber to market in rafts soon declined, and was carried on by 
rail. Very little manufactured lumber was floated down the Con 
necticut after 1850, and soon after that date the locks at the 
various falls on the river fell into disuse, and were taken out 
whenever they came to need repairs. ‘The transportation of 
lumber by rail changed the market places as well as prices. Each 
mill in the interior had a market of its own and did its own retail- 
ing. Buyers of lumber could look around and make purchases 
wherever they could do the best. The market places along the 
Connecticut ceased to be the centres of trade in lumber, to a 
greater or less extent. 

Very little spruce lumber was taken to market down the river 
before 1850, not until the pine lumber had become scarce in the 
northern parts of New Hampshire and Vermont, along the Con- 
necticut valley. Previous to that time pine boards were freely 
used for covering buildings and building fences. My father built 
a shed about 1833 or 1834, and covered it with pine boards, some 
of which were nearly three feet wide, clear lumber. 


The lumbering was usually done in the winter. ‘The logs were 
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drawn and left on the brow of a bluff near the river, until the 
freshet in the spring, when they were rolled off into the stream. 
Lumber that was designed to be sawed out at McIndoe’s Falls, Vt.. 
and Monroe, N. H. (then Lyman), was caught up and fastened to 
the west bank of the river, about one mile above the mills. ‘That 
which was to be sawed out at Dodge’s Falls,’ opposite Bath, N. H.., 
was caught about one mile up the stream in the bend of the rivet 
on the east side. One company every year caught and rafted 
their lumber in the bend of the river on the east side, just above 
Currier’s Bar,? about three fourths of a mile below Dodge’s Falls. 
This lumber was taken down river, through the locks, to various 
mills and sawed out. Other companies caught up their logs 
further down stream at some convenient “catching place,” or 
“landing.” After the logs were all caught up they were rafted 
into “boxes,” thirteen feet wide and not over sixty-six feet in 
length ; that being the limit as to size that could pass through the 
locks at the various falls on the Connecticut below Dodge’s in 
Bath. The logs in these * boxes” were fastened together at each 
end by a cross-beam, and pinned. When the logs were all rafted 
into “ boxes,” six or eight “boxes” were joined together into a 
“raft” and floated down stream. Each “ raft” had a * pilot ” on 
the front end, and a “second-hand” on the hind end, each one 
being provided with an oar, a long, heavy plank edgewise between 
two large upright pins, by means of which the raft couid be guided 
and kept in the channel of the river, and avoid obstructions. The 
pilots were men of experience on the river, and commanded extra 
wages, sometimes as high as $2.50 or $3 per day. The second- 
hands were usually men who had had but little experience on the 
river, and could be hired for $8 to $12 per month, their duty being 
to throw the raft around to the right or left, under the direction of 
the pilot. These men had to endure all kinds of weather, wet o1 
dry, hot or cold, without shelter, and there was no getting away 
from their task. I have heard old river-men say that they some- 
times would have their trousers freeze so stiff that they would 

1Named after John Dodge, who settled on a farm near the falls, and who sleeps 
in an unmarked grave only a few rods east of that place. 


2Named after Capt. Samuel Currier, one of the early settlers of Bath, who 
purchased the farm below the falls at the very beginning of the present century. 
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stand alone when taken off, having been wet all through the day. 
These men usually contracted articular rheumatism very early, 
which followed them through life. 

Many times these * boxes” carried top loading, such as boards, 
shingles, laths, and clap-boards. Lumber that was sawed at 
Dodge’s Falls was usually rafted below the dam. But the lumber 
manufactured at McIndoe’s Falls was taken down to Dodge's Falls 
in irregular floats, hauled by the dam, and rafted into “boxes” 
below the falls. Sawed lumber was not always carried on * boxes ” 
of logs, but was built into “ boxes” on a frame pinned together of 
the usual size. Lumber dealers or companies would have several 
rafts to take down at a time, and they would keep as near together 
as possible, so as to assist each other through the locks, or in case 
of any accident. When they arrived above any falls they all 
‘hitched up” their rafts to the banks of the river and took each 
“box”? through the locks singly, and reunited them into rafts 
below the falls. After all had passed the locks, and lockage was 
settled for, the rafts again floated off down stream. There were 
sometimes a great many hindrances occurring at the locks that 
were quite annoying; a “ box” would be a little too wide to pass, 
when a portion would have to be hewn off ; or the water would be 
low, or the gates require some repairing. Sometimes the “ boxes” 
were carrying too much top loading, and would have to be un 
loaded before they could go through the locks. 

Cooking was done on one of the “ boxes” for all the crew of 
the company, in a low “shanty” or kitchen built wholly of boards. 
In this shanty was a cook-stove and all the cooking utensils 
required for boarding several hearty men. ‘The table was a wide 
board nailed to the side of the shanty at a convenient height. No 
chairs were used, but long benches took their place. On the side 
opposite the table was a row of bunks filled with straw, in which 
the men slept. At night all the rafts were “ hitched up” near the 
raft on which the shanty was located. Supper was not eaten 
until all the men came on board for the night. In the evening a 
jolly conversation was kept up until the men retired. Usually a 
few games of “ High, Low, Jack” were played by several of the 
crew. In the morning breakfast was served very early, in the 
shanty, before the men went to their respective rafts. Dinner was 
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carried to each raft by the cook in a skiff... Sometimes he would 
have to row a mile or two up or down stream before he would 
overtake or meet every raft. After the men were all served, the 
cook returned to the shanty, washed up his dinner dishes, and 
commenced to prepare supper. River men were usually a very 
nardy class of men and ate very heartily. Salt pork, corned beef, 
and plain bread constituted a greater portion of their larder. 
Fancy pastry dishes were not on their “sideboard,” although 
occasionally doughnuts (nut cakes) and pies were either bought 
at some farm-house near where they “tied up” for the night, or 
were made by the cook when they happened to have an adept. In 
the evening, sometimes, the men would fish for eels after supper. 
which would vary the bill of fare for breakfast the next morning. 
There never were any locks on the Connecticut river above 
Olcott Falls, two miles below Hanover. Boats could come up the 
river only as far as Dodge’s Falls in Bath. Boxes of lumber, 
permanently constructed for passing through the locks on the 
river below Dodge’s Falls, were never rafted above that place 
till after 1840. About that time the lumber-men conceived the 
idea of building a chute, or sluice, wide and deep enough to allow 
a “box” to pass through it, on an inclined plane from the still 
waters above the dam into the stream below. ‘This sluice, or 
slip,” as it was ever after called, was built about 1842, on the 
east side of the river, by the various lumber-men interested in 
lumbering in the upper Connecticut valley. It was constructed of 
heavy timber, bolted to the rocks and weighted down by heavy 
stones blasted out in its construction. It was built of the same 
width as the canal of the locks at the various falls down the Con- 
necticut, the upper end being a little the widest so as to admit the 
“box ” readily, without liability of hitting the corner as it entered 
' The boats used in catching logs were also called skiffs. They were of a peculiar 
shape, flat bottom, without keel, but were not easily overturned. They were from 
eleven to fifteen feet in length, and about three and one half feet wide in the 
middle; the front end was about six inches deep, the hind end about twelve, and the 
middle fifteen to eighteen inches. The sides were flaring, and the bottom circular 
like a chair rocker. The boat was propelled by two oars on row-locks on either 
side in the centre. In the centre of the hind end of the boat was fastened a steel 
“dog” by a rope or chain about three feet long. Whenthe boatman came to a 
log he turned the “dog” end of his boat to the log and quickly sprang to the 


log, into which he drove his dog by means of a mallet, then quickly sprang back 
to his oars again, and pulled the log to the raft. 
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the mouth. ‘The depth of the slip was about three and one-half 
or four feet. When this structure was finished and the water 
allowed to run through it, its velocity and momentum were very 
great. Several thousand dollars had been invested in its con- 
struction before any trial could be made of its utility, and the 
lumber-men were all anxious to see how it would work. A raft of 
* boxes” was floated down from McIndoe’s Falls to the bay above 
Dodge’s Falls, and “ tied up,” awaiting the trial trip. Everything 
being in readiness, the interested lumber-men having assembled to 
witness the experiment from the shore, one “ box” of -boards was 
cut loose and floated down to the mouth of the slip. It was 
guided into the plunging waters of the “slip” by means of long 
“ spike poles ” in the hands of men along the shore. ‘The current 
took the “ box” quickly, and it shot through the “slip” with great 
rapidity. As the * box ” passed out of the “slip” into the stream 
it plunged deeply beneath the surface, striking the rocks at the 
bottom, and smashing the framework into fragments, and scattering 
the loosened lumber into the stream. The lumber was picked up 
and rafted over below the falls, and for the present the remaining 
“boxes ” were left above the falls. ‘This did not seem to be much 
of a success, but the lumbermen could not give up but what it 
would in the end be made successful. ‘The following device was 
hit upon to prevent the “box’’ from plunging so deeply into the 
water as it emerged from the “slip”: An “apron,” consisting of 
several logs chained together so that they would not separate nor 
approach each other, was fastened to the lower end of the “slip” 
by means of heavy cable chains, the opposite end of the “apron” 
Hoating freely in the stream. This device was only a partial 
success. The second “box” that was sent through the “slip” 
did not plunge 50 deeply as the first one, nor was it shattered so 
much. <A second device was planned, which made the whole 
scheme a success. This was a fender, made of several thick 
planks firmly bolted together, and chained to the under side of the 
front end of the “box” in a diagonal position, so that it would 
over-ride the waters in front. The third “box” that was sent 
through plunged but very little and escaped all injury. These 
devices were ever after used with all “boxes” with uniform 
success. 
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A year or two later a similar “slip” was put into the dam at 
McIndoe’s Falls, by other parties lumbering above that point, 
which was equally as successful as the first one. It was built in 
the middle of the stream, on one side of the small island that 
divided the dam into two parts. 

By blasting out the rocks in the channel of the river at the 
various falls above McIndoe’s Falls, “boxes” were now rafted 
and floated down from the upper parts of the Connecticut river, 
through the “slips” and locks to its very mouth. 

After the pine timber became scarce lumber-men began to cut 
down the spruce lumber, and float it down the river to the 


mills along the banks at various points, but the method of taking 





down the logs was changed from that of pine lumber. ‘They were 
not rafted, as in the case of pine lumber, but were floated down 
the stream freely and singly and caught up in booms at any point 
desired. A gang of river-men followed these logs down stream, 
called * driving the river,” to keep the logs from lodging on the 
banks and “to break up the jams” that would occasionally form at 
various points of obstruction. Sometimes these jams would form 
on the piers of bridges, on some projected rock, or on a dam, and 
reach completely across the river. So powerful were these jams 
that dams, mills, or bridges have been carried away before them. 
Locks and slips then became obsolete and useless on the 


Connecticut. 


MISS KATE SANBORN. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


\s a bright young Boston writer said recently, * If all the aban- 
oned farms in New England could fall into the hands of enter- 
prising women, what a growing country it would be!” 

If all enterprising women had the brains, pluck, love of nature 
and of dumb animals, that Kate Sanborn possesses, there would 
be indeed no abandoned farms anywhere. Kate Sanborn is some- 
thing more than a farmer; she is a writer of marked individuality, 





a lecturer of rare magnetism, a teacher, compiler, reviewer, essayist, 
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a typical New England housekeeper, a practical woman, earnest, 
yet full of wit and humor. 

Miss Sanborn has the honor of belonging to the Granite state, 
where she was born July 11, 1839, at Hanover. It is interesting, 
at this time, to trace the ancestry of this gifted woman, who 
inherits rare qualities indeed. The maternal ancestor of Miss 
Sanborn, Ebenezer Webster, was born at Kingston, N. H., in 1739. 
He enlisted at 18, and served throughout the French War, under 
General Stark, and later, at the taking of ‘Ticonderoga, under Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst. In 1761 he removed to Salisbury, and in those 
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days the smoke from his cabin was the most northerly sign of 
civilization this side of Canada. He built the first mill, and was 
the promoter of the town’s prosperity. His active interest in the 
local militia soon won for him a military title, so that when the 
news came of the Battle of Lexington, Captain Webster led his 
men from the Granite hills to Cambridge. Soon after the arrival 
of General Washington, Captain Webster was selected to guard 
the tent of the commander-in-chief, in addition to which he was 


freely consulted on matters of grave moment. He took part in 
prominent battles and attained the rank of colonel. After the 
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Revolutionary War he served his state in both house and senate, 
and as a delegate to the constitutional convention in 1788 he was 
a warm advocate of the adoption of the present constitution. He 
died in 1806, leaving a widow and several children. ‘The children 
of his second marriage were, Ezekiel Webster, born March 11, 1780; 
Daniel Webster, born Jan. 18, 1782, and Sarah Webster, who died 
in her 21st year. 

Ezekiel Webster, the grandfather of Miss Sanborn, and Daniel 
Webster, the statesman, her great uncle, were remarkable men, 
although of different temperaments. ‘They assisted each other in 
obtaining an education, and both were graduated from Dartmouth 
college,—Ezekiel in 1804. The biography of Daniel Webster is 
familiar to all readers. 

Ezekiel Webster rose to the head of the bar in New Hampshire, 
and was one of the state’s most influential citizens. His daughter, 
Mary Ann Webster, married, in December, 1837, Edwin David 
Sanborn, who was a native of Gilmanton, N. H., born May 14, 1808. 
His early life was passed on the farm, and his youthful education 
was acquired in the public schools and academy in the village. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth in 1832, and from 1837 to 1859 
was professor of Latin in that institution, and from 1859 to 1863, 
was professor of history and classical literature at Washington 
university, St. Louis, Mo. He then became professor of oratory 
and belles lettres at Dartmouth, where he remained until failing 
health caused his resignation in 1882, after forty-seven years in 
the cause of education. 

Edwin David Sanborn was a man of rare attainments, of vigor- 
ous common sense, and large public spirit. He passed away in 
New York city, Dec. 29, 1885. His brothers, Dyer H. and John 
Sewall Sanborn, were men widely known; the latter, at his death, 
occupied the position of judge of the highest judicial court of 
Canada. 

Mary Webster Sanborn, the mother of Kate Sanborn, died at 
Hanover, N. H., Dec. 30, 1864. 

Miss Sanborn was educated immediately under her father’s care, 
following throughout the regular college course, and this early 
culture has since been built upon by careful study. At nineteen, 


she began to teach at the Mary institute, St. Louis, Mo., connected 
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with the Washington university, where she remained two years. 





Miss Sanborn then returned to Hanover and opened a day school, 


composed of small boys and girls learning the “3 Rs,” and tall 


¢ 
t=] 
youths fitting for college. While conducting this school, she 
began her first journalistic work for The Youth’s Companion. 
Miss Sanborn taught elocution for two years at Packer institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and at that time she made the acquaintance of the 
late Mrs. Anne Lynch Botta, whose salon was the first established 
in this country. Miss Sanborn became the guest of Mrs. Botta, 





ON THE VERANDAH. 


and a devoted admirer of this remarkable society queen and 
accomplished woman. She met there the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the day, and frequently dined with Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Bayard Taylor, William Cullen Bryant, “Grace Greenwood,” 
and others. While visiting in this home, Miss Sanborn established 
classes in literature on current topics, condensing new books, and 
was much sought in literary circles. Here she remained until 
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called to Smith college as professor of literature. During her four 
years at this college, Miss Sanborn was occupied in lecturing twice 
a week, publishing her noted “Round Table Series,” issuing a 
calendar and holiday books, and met several classes of married 
ladies in Springfield and other towns. In addition to all this, she 
found time for regular correspondence for the Cincinnati Commer- 
cit/. Her lectures, given in Cincinnati and other western cities, 
earned for her an enviable reputation. Miss Sanborn, instead of 
following out a hackneyed theme, always has something new to 
present. She has a method peculiarly her own, and she holds her 
audience fast in her grasp. 

So with her books, which differ so widely from each other. She 
has a fresh, crisp, witty style, as illustrated in “ Adopting an Aban- 
doned Farm,” and in her late book, * A Truthful Woman in 
Southern California.” 

Miss Sanborn has the sort of intelligence which comes from 
constant attrition with thinking people, besides inherited claims to 
genius. She lectured for many years before a large clientelle. 

Miss Sanborn is an exceedingly clever journalist, and is espe- 
cially fond of this work. 

Miss Sanborn’s hand-book of English literature, entitled “ Home 
Pictures of English Poets,” is a remarkable work, so free from 
the formality of a text-book, and so fascinating as to produce 
a strong desire for further acquaintance with the great classics. 
Her “ Sunshine calendar” has caused the receipt of hundreds of 
letters from those who have derived comfort from the cheering 


quotations. 


The work on which Miss Sanborn especially prides herself is her 


‘Wit of Women.” Besides those already referred to, may be men- 
tioned : “ The Vanity and Insanity of Genius,” “ A Year of Sun- 
shine,” and “ A Hen Book by a Hen Woman.” “ Purple and 


Gold,” a booklet arranged by Miss Sanborn, devoted to the golden 
rod and{aster, is a charming collection of verse, the first poem being 
especially contributed by Edna Dean Proctor, also of the Granite 
State. 

Miss Sanborn is most comely in appearance, a blonde of a healthy 
type, medium height, with auburn hair, regular features, and a fine 


clear complexion. She is full of exuberant spirits, and gives out 
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no end of comfort and cheer to all around her. She adores nature, 
while all dumb beasts appeal especially to her. Her home on the 
abandoned farm, Metcalf, Mass., furnishes full scope for the grati- 
fication of her love in this direction. 

Miss Sanborn’s farm is a model one in all respects and in every 
detail, one which she has idealized in many ways. In-doors one 
sees not only comfort everywhere, but many antique relics and 
works of art. She has her grandfather’s library, much of his fur 
niture, as well as the early manuscript correspondence between the 
brothers, Daniel and Ezekiel Webster. In the door-yard is the old 
bird-house made by her ancestor for his Boscawen home. 

Miss Sanborn has one sister, Mary, wife of Mr. Paul Babcock of 
New York city, and one brother, Mr. Edwin W. Sanborn, a lawyer 
by profession and a man of fine literary ability, who resides in the 
Empire city. Mr. Sanborn’s * People at Pisgah,” issued in 1893, 
is a very bright book, unique and full of genuine humor. 

Miss Sanborn is the soul of hospitality, and her latch-string is 
always out to her friends. Last summer, on one occasion, she en- 
tertained two hundred and seventy-five persons at an out-door pic- 
nic, while distinguished men and women have frequently been her 
guests. 

“If “a merry heart maketh the soul glad,” then cheery Kate 
Sanborn has accomplished a noble mission. 








THe ABANDONED Farm. 











THE LAND OF SLEEP. 
BY EDWARD A. JENKS. 


Eternal Silence! World forever dumb! 
Ten thousand ons lie within thy cold 
And unrelentless arms ;—and they enfold 
Rich argosies of human lives, that come 
From out thy frigid breast into the hum 
And fever of our thought, with wealth untold 
Of Arctic secrets—nevermore. Bells tolled, 
Unheard, their exit; and the muffled drum 
Of soundless under-heaving waters rolled 
Its sullen ice-cold music through the vast 
Unsympathetic waste of frozen breath 
That spans the brazen Northland, when the bold 
True hearts grew strangely still, and, shudd’ring, passed 


Into the bosom of this double death. 














THE FAMILY AT GILJE. 
A Domestic Story of the Forties. 
BY JONAS LIE. 
[Translated from the Norwegian by Hon. Samuet C. EastTMAn.] 


II. 


Two days before Christmas Great-Ola with Svarten and_ his 
load was expected from Christiania, where he went twice a year, 
St. John’s day and Christmas, for the household supplies. “Today 
was the ninth day; but in sleighing like this, when the horse’s 
feet struck through at every step, no one could be sure of any 
thing. 

The load, met on the run, far down the slippery, slushy hill, by 
the children and the barking, one-eyed Pasop, came along in the 
afternoon, while Svarten, even in his exertions on the steep part 
of the hill, neighed and whinnied from recognition and longing to 
get into the stall by the side of Brunen again. He was entirely 
contented with the journey and worked himself into a foam in the 
harness to get over the Gilje hill. 

Marit, the cook, and Torbjoerg were out in the porch before 
the kitchen; the three girls and Joergen stood wholly absorbed 
by the load and the horse, and the captain himself came down the 
stairs. 

** So, Great-Ola, how has Svarten pulled through? Sweaty and 
tired I see! Did you get my uniform buttons? Ah, well! | 
hope you did not forget the tobacco !—and my watch, could they 
do anything with that?—-Have you the bill ?—Well, then, you 
must put up Svarten—he shall have an extra feed of oats today. 
What? What have you got there?” 

Besides the bill, Great-Ola had taken out of his inside vest 
pocket a letter wrapped up in paper, blue postal paper, with a 
beautiful red seal on it. The captain looked at it a moment with 
surprise. It was the writing of the governor’s wife and her seal 


in the wax, and without saying a word he hastened in to his wife: 
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The load from the city, the great event of the half year, occupied 
the attention of the whole household. Its contents interested all, 
not the children alone, and when Great-Ola, later in the evening, 
sat in the kitchen, where he was treated as a guest on account of 
his return home, and told about his trip to the city and about 
Svarten and himself, what miracles they had wrought on such and 
such hills—and the load weighed this time at least two hundred 
pounds more than the last—then there was a sort of glamour 
about him and Svarten, too. 

One evening he had actually found his way in a snow-storm, 
and once the salt-bag was forgotten and then Svarten actually 
would not stir from the inn-yard, but lashed his tail at every lash 
of the whip, and kept looking back, until the boy came running 
out of the hall and shouted out about the bag, then off he started 
willingly enough. 

The captain had gone in and had wandered up and down in the 
room for a while, with the letter of the governor’s wife in blue 
postal paper in his hand. He looked very much offended at ma, 
when she seemed to wish to think more about the load from the 
city than of his letter. She only gently suggested that they must 
talk about all that in the evening. 

“ All this—all this, ma!—That Inger-Johanna is invited down 
there next winter—and we have Roennow to thank for that. That 
is short and clear enough, I should think! What? What?” he 
roared out impatiently. “Is it not plain?—or have you some 
notions about it?” 

* No—no, dear Jaeger!” 

“Yes, then you should not delay the whole unloading of the 
goods with your quiet sigh, full of importance, and your secret 
meanings which always make me mad. You know [| hate it! 
I go straight to the point always!”’ 

‘I was merely thinking about your uniform coat, whether the 
tailor has sent the pieces with it, you know——” 

“You are right, you are right, Gitta,” and out he rushed like a 
flash. 

An unpacking went on in the kitchen, before the spice case with 
its numerous compartments, where raisins, prunes, almonds, the 
different kinds of sugar, allspice, and cinnamon, was each put into 
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its own place. Now and then fell a tribute, a prune, two almonds, 
three raisins, to each of the children; and it could not be denied 
that this load from the city was like a foretaste of Christmas eve. 

At first the captain was intensely interested in getting hold of 
the ink bottles, the tobacco, and the strong wares which were to 
be kept in the cellar—everything else must be put aside for them. 
And then he flew in and out, with one bill or another in his hand, 
and a quill pen full of ink to compare with the general bill which 
his wife had nailed up on the upper door of the spice closet. 

“Ma, can you conceive such extortion?” stopping suddenly 
before the bill, which still finally was always found to be right, 
and then turning thoughtfully round again, while he dried his pen 
in his chocolate-colored every-day wig. 


His plethoric, vociferous, somewhat confused nature always 


became furious when he saw a bill; it operated like a red cloth 
on a bull, and when, as now, all the half year’s bills came storm- 
ing down on him at once, he both roared and bellowed. It was 
an old story for his wife, who had acquired a remarkable skill at 
taking the bull by the horns. 

The wrongs, which thus he did zo¢ suffer, seemed nevertheless 
to awaken an increasing storm of resentment in him. With a 
violent tug at the door-latch, and his wig awry, he would come 
suddenly in, exclaiming, 

“ Seventy-five dollars, three shillings, seventeen pence !—seventy- 
five—dollars—three shillings—and seventeen pence !—it is almost 
enough to be crazy at. And so you ordered citron—citron,” he 
put on a falsetto tone, and laughed out of pure offense. 

“ He, he, he, he !—now have we the means for that?” 

“And then, almond-soap for the guest-chamber!” This last 
came in a deep, suppressed, gloomy bass. “I cannot understand 
how you could have hit on that!” 

“My dear husband, that was thrown in. Don’t you see that 


g?” 
g? 


it isn’t carried out for anythin 

“ Thrown in—oh, thrown in—yes, there you see how they cheat! 
Seventy-five dollars, three shillings, and seventeen pence—plainly 
that is enough to be frightened at! Where shall I get the 
money ?” 


“But you have already got it, Jaeger,—remember the servants,” 
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she whispered suddenly. It was a quiet prayer to put off the 


rest of the outburst till later in the afternoon, between themselves. 

The captain’s various ecstatic flashes of passion about the 
bills went over the house that afternoon like the refreshing and 
purifying thunder-storm before Christmas. The children, cowed 
ind tortured, took refuge during the storm, under the protection 
of their mother, who warded off the bad weather; but when his 
step was heard again in the office, their work went on equally 
persevering and inquisitive, peeping into and shaking out the 
bags in order to find out a raisin or two, or a currant that had 
been forgotten, collecting the twine, looking after the weight, and 
cutting up the bar soap. 

During all these anxieties the tall form of the mistress stood in 
uninterrupted activity, bowed like a crane over the box with the 
city wares, which had been lifted in on the kitchen floor. Jars, 
willow baskets filled with hay, small bags, and an infinity of 
packages in gray wrappers, tied up with twine, small and great, 
vanished by degrees into their different resting-places, even to the 
last, the bag with the fine wheat flour, which was brought in by 
Great-Ola and put by itself in the meal-chest in the pantry. 

When the spice closet was finally shut, the captain stood there 
for the twentieth time. With the air of a man who had been made 
to wait and been tormented long enough, he gently tapped her on 
the shoulder with his fingers and said, rather reproachfully,— 

“It really astonishes me, Gitta, that you don’t pay more atten- 
tion to this letter which we have received to-day.” 

“T have n’t been able to think of anything else than your troubles 
with the bills, Jaeger. Now I think you would like to taste of the 
French brandy this evening, to see if it is good enough for the 
Christmas punch. Cognac is so dear.” 

“That ’s a good idea, Gitta !—yes, yes—only let us have supper 
soon,” 

The plates with oatmeal porridge and the blue milk in the cold 
cups were placed upon the table; they stood like black, dreary 
islands over the cloth, and presented no temptation for lingering 
over the evening meal. 

After the necessary part of it was swallowed and the children 
sent upstairs, the captain sat, now quite cosy and comfortable, 
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before the table, still extended, with his tobacco and his taste of 
toddy made of the French brandy, whose transformation into 
Christmas punch was going on in the kitchen, from which there 
was also heard the sizzling of the waffle-iron. 

“Only strong, ma!—only strong !—Then you can manage with 
the brown sugar.” 

“Yes, yes,” tasting of the wooden dipper, which his wife brought 
in, “ you can treat the sheriff with that with pleasure.” 

“Now Marit is coming in with the warm waffles,—and then it 
was this about the letter of the governor's wife.” 

“You see, Jaeger, we cannot send the child there, unless we 
have her suitably fitted out; she must have a black silk confirma- 
tion dress, city boots and shoes, a hat, and other things.” 

“ Black silk conf—————” 

‘Yes, and some other dresses, which we must order in Chris- 
tiania ;—there is no help for it.” 

Captain Jaeger began to walk to and fro. 

“So, so!—so, so! Yes, if that is your idea, then I think we 
will say thank you for the invitation, in so many words.” 

“T knew that, Jaeger! You would like to have the yolk, but 
as to the breaking the egg, you hesitate.” 

“ Break the egg? Break my purse, you mean.” 

“T mean, you can call in a part of the six hundred dollars you got 
with me. I have thought and reckoned it over enough. Inger- 
Johanna alone is going to cost us over one hundred dollars this 
year, and when Thinker shall go to Ryfylke, we shall not get off 
with two hundred.” 

“ Over two hundred dollars !—Are you crazy? Are you crazy 
really crazy, ma? I think you have a screw loose!” He made 
a sudden turn over the floor. “ The letter shall sooner go at once 
into the stove.” 

“Yes; you know very well, that I think that all that you do is 
sensible, Jaeger.” 

He stopped, with the letter in his hand and his mouth half open. 

“ And the slight chance Inger-Johanna could have of being 
provided for, that perhaps is not so much to be taken into account. 
She is certainly her nearest relation. There was nothing in the 
way to prevent her being the heir also.—-N—no, do as you will and 
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as you like, Jaeger. You probably see more clearly in this than I 
do-——And you will then take the responsibility yourself, Jaeger,” 
she sighed. 

The captain crumpled the letter together, gave her a hasty 
glance like a wounded lion, and then stopped a while and stared 
on the floor. Suddenly he threw the letter on the table and 
broke out : 

“She must go!—But the cost of the campaign,—the cost of the 
campaign, ma; that, I learned in my strategy, must be borne by the 
enemy! And the governor’s wife must naturally take care of her 
outfit there.” 

“The governor’s wife, Jaeger, must not pay for anything—not 
a bit—before she has decided if she will keep her. We must not 
be anxious to be rid of her; but se shall be anxious to get her: 
ind she must ask us for her, both once and twice, you under- 


stand.” 


That the winter was coming on was less noticed this year than 
usual. Two children were to be fitted out: Soon spinning wheel 
and reel accompanied, in the short day and long evening, the 
murmur of the stove. Ma herself spun all the fine woof for the 
linsey-woolsey dress. There was knitting, weaving, and sewing, 
nay, also embroidery on linen—* twelve of everything for each 
one.”” And in school hours, in the office, the captain worked not 
less zealously on the French grammar. 

The stiffening cold frost, which blew about the house and cut 
like ice from every crack; the fierce cold, so that the skin was 
taken off the hands when any one was unlucky enough to take 
hold of the latch of the outer door or of the porch without mittens: 
complaint of the nail ache, when the children came in from out 
doors: or else that the drinking water was frozen solid in the tubs 
and pails, that the meat must be thawed out,—that was only what 
was usual in the mountain region. The doleful monotonous 
howling and the long hungry yelling of the wolves down on the 
ice could be heard from the Gilje hills both by day and by night. 
[he road on the lake lasted a long time. It was there till long 
into the spring thaw, though worn, unsafe, and blue with its dirt- 


brown mudstreak. 
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But when it did disappear, and the ice was melted by the heat 
of the sun, there lay, on the steep hill behind the house, a long 
line of bleaching linen, so shining white that it seemed as if the 
snow had forgotten to go away there. 





Tue RoapD ON THE LAKE. 


rO BE CONTINUED. } 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY H. G. BLAISDELL. 


Who can measure the value of a life devoted to a given or 
chosen profession, and put it into words which will do justice and 
honor to long and patient hours of study, to self-sacrifices, to the 
sufferings of a sensitive heart, pained by disappointed ambitions, 
to faithfulness and a desire to benefit mankind and help build for 
art an everlasting fame, open the way for enjoyment of others, 
true to God for the gifts so bountifully bestowed, and true to man 
by a fulfilment of duty? There are many who make no great stir 
in a community, but when the last day comes and such an one is 
called to an everlasting reward, and we turn about and reckon up 
the grand column of fidelity, we are wonderfully impressed by its 
magnitude, and though he be dead, he just begins to live with 
us. 
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John Jackman was born at Boscawen, N. H., July 21, 1823. 
His father was a thrifty farmer, and both father and mother were 
lovers of music and considered in those times excellent musicians, 
possessing fine tenor and soprano voices, as well as being perform- 
ers upon instruments. ‘This being true, it is but natural that a 
child should inherit such talents. 
At an early age young Jackman 
expressed in unmistakable terms 
his desire to become a musician, 
and no attraction among play- 
mates could be so great but what 
he would leave them and walk 
miles to attend singing schools 
and musical entertainments. At 
the age of 16 he began the study 
of the organ with Miss Emmons, 
then quite a noted teacher in 
Concord, and very soon was able 


to fill the position of organist, his 





first instrument being a new or 
gan which was placed in a church Joun JACKMAN. 
in Boscawen about this time, and which inspired him to make this 
instrument a serious study. Later he studied with celebrated 
teachers in both Boston and New York, one of his instructors 
being the famous John Zundel, for years organist at Beecher’s 
church in Brooklyn. Mr. Jackman possessed a fine tenor voice, 
and studied with many teachers of repute. He began his career 
in Concord in 1848, accepting a church engagement as organist, 
and for forty years was either tenor soloist or organist in some 
one of the churches of this city. When quite a young man he 
took up band instruments and made a careful study of them, 
being connected with several bands in and about Concord, and 
those who are living now, who were members of such organiza- 
tions, testify to the excellence of his performance on any of the 
instruments he pretended to master. 

As a director of church and chorus music, Mr. Jackman was 
very successful. He drilled a large chorus for the Peace Jubilee, 
and it is said that no chorus was better prepared to do their 
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work than the New Hampshire chorus under his direction. He 
was a remarkable man in church music, as his sympathies 
were in that direction, and he was of great help to the pastor and 
congregation in their devotional exercises. Mr. Jackman was for 
many years among the most faithful teachers of the state of the 
piano and voice culture, and his pupils went from him a help to 
the world and a credit to the art. He also was considered an 
ideal singing-school master,—a branch of the art so neglected at 
the present time. Many are the pupils who received their first 
musical inspirations from his great and kind heart, and many a 
poor boy was aided in laying a sure foundation for the success of 
after years. 

Mr. Jackman was married to Sarah R. Boynton, January 17, 
1860; unto them one son was born, Joseph H., who inherits much 
of his father’s musical nature, and is a well known tenor singer ; 
and who, for several years, like his father, was teacher of music in 
the public schools of Concord. 

Mr. Jackman was a rare man, a firm and true friend, in whom 
could be placed the most implicit trust, a man possessing the 
happy faculty of quieting all disturbances by the right word at the 
proper moment. His happy laugh and ways always dispelled the 
gloom and restored good-fellowship and harmony. If he had an 
enemy living, he has never shown himself. My own associations 
with him were of the most charming nature. He was the first man 
to encourage me in choral work as a conductor, and the first 
attempt of my orchestra at oratorio work was with the oratorio of 
Elijah, twenty years ago, when Mr. Jackman was conductor of the 
Concord Choral society. Although we never publicly performed 
it, many were the happy evenings spent together rehearsing and 
admiring the wonderful work. I shall always feel that my associ- 
ations with him were a blessing and encouragement to me. 

The last four years of his life were spent upon his farm in 
Boscawen, which he heartily enjoyed, particularly so during the 
last year of his life. On the 16th day of November, 1893, he was 
light-hearted and joyous, and closed the day, as well as his earthly 
career, with an evening of song at the house of his son in Pena- 
cook. On his return home he was without warning stricken down 
with apoplexy, and lived only about four hours. Thus ended a 
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life of usefulness, and his memory will, with those who know him 
best, ever be cherished as a worthy example of Christian man- 
hood, a warm friend, and a devoted husband and father. 


The annual festival of the Sandwich Musical association 
occurred December 18-22. Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard took 
charge of the chorus in drill and performance, and also presided 
at the piano. Mrs. Harriet R. Morgan, soprano, Mr. H. H. Powers, 
basso, W. S. Cotton, violin, G. H. Wilder, flute, and A. F. Nevers, 
cornet, were the soloists for the occasion. ‘The chorus numbered 
about sixty, and did excellent work. The affair was a success in 
every way, and it reflects great credit upon the musical ability and 
energy of the little town of Sandwich to carry through an enter- 
prise of this kind, and a worthy example for towns of more pre- 
tensions throughout the state. Mrs. Shepard is a pronounced 


success as a chorus directress. 


The subject of church music and choirs is being discussed con- 
siderably, and wisely. ‘That a reformation in this branch of the 
worship of the evangelical churches is needed, no thoughtful or 
devout person can deny, and an attempt to place the responsiblity 
for existing evils involves nearly or quite all who are connected 
with the worship of God. 

A hymn is a poem-prayer, impressive by being associated with 
melody and harmony, which should be original and expressive of 
the sentiment of the poem, made thrilling, and appealing intensely 
to the heart of man by the uniting of choir and congregation in one 
grand effort of praise and supplication to Almighty God. The 
musician endowed with talents and given health and strength for 
their development, who finds the composition or interpretation of 
this class of music a drudgery or beneath one’s dignity, is a sub- 
ject for pity rather than censure. Organists, choir-masters, and 
leaders are in no small degree responsible for many musical blas- 
phemies. For instance, a short time ago an organist of a promi- 
nent church approached me and asked the advisability of perform- 
ing, for a voluntary, a transcription on a well-known air from the 
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opera * Faust.” Anotherexample: A well known writer of church 
music has taken a beautiful hymn and set it to the music of an 
excellent song of its class, “Thine eyes so blue and tender,” by 
Lassen. What can be the devotional effect upon a congregation 
accustomed to associate such music with the concert and drawing- 
room! Certainly religion loses in sacredness and church music in 
dignity. It is an undeniable fact that, excepting the Protestant 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches, the only fixed musical 
purpose or service is hymns, which are universal. For example,— 

I was once called to direct a choir in one of the liberal churches 
not considered evangelical. Among the selections which were 
taken up was “Te Deum Laudamus,” which belongs to and occu 
pies a prominent position in the morning service of the Episcopal 
church. To conform to the liberal ideas of the officiating clergy 

man, we were compelled to change the words “ The Holy Ghost,” to 
“The Holy One,” and “Thou didst humble Thyself to be born of 
a virgin,” to “Thou didst humble Thyself to be born of a woman.” 
This is a sort of a musical borrowing—perhaps theft and sacri- 
lege,—which the obligation of honor between man and man ought 
to prevent, if the sacredness of religious creeds fails. 

It would be wise if the heads of the evangelical and liberal 
churches would insist on music in sympathy with their services— 
music which would be an aid,—and for the evangelical societies 
to expect and insist on musical worship, and not musical entertain- 
ment; engaging their choirs with the understanding that they are 
ministers in the service of God, and not holding the position, rela- 
tive to the prayer and sermon, of a theatre orchestra to the acts of 
adrama. The indifference of organists may be questioned in their 
preludes of hymns for congregational singing, and congregations for 
a lack of knowledge of the sentiment of the hymns to be rendered. 
The remedy for all this is a musical director, who may be of the 
greatest assistance to the clergyman and bring gladness to the 
Christian heart. 

Thus far I have dwelt upon hymn worship only. With the 
more florid of church music, particularly of anthems, the responsi- 
bility rests mainly with choir-masters and organists, the one 
important point being the selections made. The adaptations of 
hymns or Bible text or sentences, should be considered the only 
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proper forms, and there is no excuse for dabbling in anything else, 
as there are works or compositions of this kind without number, * 
and by a strict adherence to these principles the consistency of 
the church is maintained. ‘Telling, indeed, would be the results if 
church music committees (when financially possible) would engage 
the most cultured vocalists. 

The music of the Roman Catholic church is of the highest 
order. Rendered in the original tongue expressive of the utterances 
of the churches, it ranks with the most profound and classical 
productions of the world’s greatest masters. When every church 
can claim its own in a musical way, expressive and consecrated to 
its creeds and practices, the sincerity of religious beliefs and 
devotions will have been made stronger, and the art elevated. 
This can be attained only by honesty of purpose among those par- 
ticipating, and when intelligence shall rescue the dictatorial pow- 
ers of the church in these matters from the mires of ignorance, then, 
and only then, may we hope for a much needed improvement in 
matters of the church musical. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 
DR. FRANCIS MINOT WELD. 

Francis Minot Weld was born in Dalton, on January 17, 1840, 
and died in Jamaica Plain, Mass., on December 31. He was 
educated for his profession at Hanover Medical school, and from 
May, 1862, until September 21, 1865, served the Union honorably 
and faithfully as an assistant surgeon of the navy, and a regimental, 
brigade, and division surgeon in the army. In 1866 he began the 
practice of his profession in New York city, and was attending 
and consulting physician, and surgeon to various dispensaries and 
infirmaries, beside being, for a time, medical superintendent of the 
New York hospital. Dr. Weld was married, on April 11, 1872, 
to Fannie Elizabeth Bartholomew, of Hartford, Conn.; they had 
three children. 

STEPHEN M. ALLEN. 

Stephen M. Allen was born in Albany, April 15, 1819, and died 

in Virginia, in January, 1894. He was a mechanical engineer of 
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mark; president of the Webster Historical society, and noted for 
his devotion to the memory and fame of Daniel Webster. Mr. 
Allen resided upon the Miles Standish farm, in Duxbury, Mass., 
and presided over the first convention of the Republican party in 
that state. 

WILLIAM GORDON MEANS. 


William Gordon Means, of Boston, died on January 4. He was 
born in Amherst, in 1815 ; for 30 years was treasurer of the Sal- 
mon Falls Manufacturing company, and from its organization in 
1854, until his death, was treasurer of the Manchester Locomotive 
works. He is survived by three sons and two daughters. 


GEORGE E. PINKHAM. 


George E, Pinkham, a native of Farmington, died in Haverhill, 
Mass., on January 7, aged 66 years. He was a prominent busi- 
ness man of the city of his adoption, and identified with its shoe 
industries. He was regarded as the pioneer manager of excursion 
parties, and in September last conducted his twentieth annual 
pilgrimage to the White Mountains. In a single year his moun- 
tain excursions had 800 patrons, and he had visited the summit 
of Mount Washington thirty-six times. 


JOHN P. P. KELLY. 


John P. P. Kelly, a native of Northwood, died in Exeter, on 
January ro, in his seventy-fifth year. His father, Hon. John 
Kelley, was for many years register of probate for Rockingham 
county and was afterwards editor of the Awxeter News Letter. 
John P. P. Kelly had been for more than a half century a member 
of the firm of Kelly & Gardner, a house which had existed for 125 
years controlled by the members of one family, and had occupied 
one business site for go years. Mr. Kelly was married, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1861, to Harriett N. Safford, of Concord. 


HON. PETER SANBORN. 


Hon. Peter Sanborn died in Concord, on January 10. He was 
born in Deerfield, on October 9, 1807, and was engaged in trade 
in that town from 1825 to 1853. He was assistant clerk of the 
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state senate in 1838—'39—'40; representative from Deerfield in 
1841~—'42; representative from Concord in 1855~’56; state treas- 
urer from 1857 to 1871. He was commander of the Eighteenth 
regiment of state militia from 1836 to 1840. 


DR. CHARLES GILMAN SMITH. 


Charles Gilman Smith, m. p., of Chicago, died on January ro. 
He was born in Exeter, on January 4, 1828,a son of Josiah Gilman 
Smith and Frances Annie Smith. He was educated at Phillips 
Exeter academy, and Harvard college (class of 1847), and in med- 
icine by Dr. William Perry and at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He had practised his profession with much success in Chicago, 





since 1553. 


MISS WOOLSON., 


Constance Fenimore Woolson was born in Claremont, in 1848, 
and died in Venice, on January 14th. Her father, C. J. Woolson, 
was a native of Claremont and a successful merchant there, and 
her mother was a niece of James Fenimore Cooper, the novelist. 
In Miss Woolson’s childhood her parents moved to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where she was educated. Since the death of her mother, in 
1879, she had resided in Europe, visiting America but once. Miss 
Woolson is generally accorded a place among the best American 
prose writers, her published books including “Castle Nowhere : 
Lake Country Sketches,” (1875); “ Rodman the Keeper: Southern 
Sketches,” (1880); “Anne,” (1882); “For the Major,” (1883); 
“East Angels,” (1886); “Jupiter Lights,” (188g). 


PORTER Bb. WATSON. 


Porter B. Watson was born in Corinth, Vt., on July 14, 1825, 
and died in Littleton, on January 16. He was educated at the 
academy in Salisbury, and as representative from that town sat in 
the legislature of 1862—"63. Since 1869 he had resided in Little- 
ton, and was interested in glove and leather manufacture. He 
took deep interest in the affairs of Littleton, and was an esteemed 
citizen. He leaves a family, one of his sons being Irving A. Wat- 
son, M. D., secretary of the New Hampshire board of health and 
of the American Public Health association. 
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GEORGE BARTLETT PRESCOTT. 


George Bartlett Prescott, one of the pioneers of electrical re- 
search, died in New York city, on January 18. He was born in 
Kingston, on September 16, 1830, and was a descendant of James 
Prescott, an incorporator of the town in 1694. He was educated 
in private schools; began the study of electricity in 1846, and 
learned the art of telegraphy soon after its invention by S. F. B. 
Morse ; acted as manager of telegraph offices, and as an officer of 
telegraph companies, from 1847 to 1883. He patented several in- 
ventions in connection with the telegraph, and was a joint owner 
with Thomas A. Edison in all the quadruple patents in this coun- 
try and in England. He was the author of several important works 
on electrical subjects. Mr. Prescott married a grand-daughter of 
General Israel Parsons of Revolutionary fame, and is survived by 
her, and by one daughter. 


JAMES B. STRAW, ESQ. 


James B. Straw, Esq., of Manchester, died on January 21. He 
was born in Lowell, Mass., on April 9, 1831, and had resided in 
Manchester for the past forty years. He was deputy collector 
of internal revenue for several years, tax collector, and city auditor 
from 1890 until his death. He died at the same age, 62 years, 
as did his brother, ex-Governor Ezekiel A. Straw. 


REV. CARROLL CUTTER, D. D. 


Rev. Carroll Cutter, p. p., was born in Windham, on January 
31, 1829, and died in Talladega, Ala., on January 25. He grad- 
uated from Yale college in 1854, afterwards studying abroad and 
travelling extensively. He was a tutor at Yale for two years; 
professor of mental science and rhetoric in Western Reserve 
college, 1860-’71, and its president, 1871-’89; professor of theol- 
ogy in Biddle university two years, and at the time of his death 
professor of theology in the University of Talladega. He is sur 
vived by a widow and a daughter. 
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